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The Reformation 


By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


To the conventional Protestant the Reforma- 
tion stands for the victory of true religion 
and virtue over Popish corruption. To the 
militant Catholic the Reformation is a dis- 
aster brought about by the lustful appetite 
of Henry VIII and aided by rich men 
greedy for the goods of the Church. 

Mr Robertson tells the story of the 
Reformation in the light of contemporary 
evidence. He shows that these views are 
partly true. The Reformation was a victory 
for progress, but not for the reasons usually 
supposed. It was carried through by greedy 
men, but they built better than they knew. 
Both sides talked much nonsense, but it 

‘ was not about nothing, and it was a neces- 
sary stepping-stone to a freer and fairer 
world which it is our job now to build. 
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Family Planning problems 
can be a source of worry and 
unhappiness in the home. 
Only too often, they lead to 
strained relations between 
husband and wife, simply 
because the couple don’t 
know how to tackle the 
problems. It is for just these 
people that ‘Planned Fami- 
lies. are Happy Families’ 
is written. In a frank and 
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forthright way, it answer 
the questions which every 
married couple wants to ask. 
It provides the foundation 
on which really happy 
marriages are built. Get 
your free copy now. 


For your FREE copy of ‘Planned 
Families are Happy Families’ 
write to H. F. Booklets Limited, 
12 Oval Road, N.W.1, or use this 
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DARKEST AFRICA 


N 1957 an appeal was launched to provide scholarships 
[: Cambridge University for African students. The first 

of the proposed awards went to a candidate from the 
Union of South Africa. One can imagine the delight with 
which he heard the news of his success. If all had gone 
according to plan, he would have taken up residence in 
1958. But the South African Government refused to grant 
him a passport. After fourteen months of fruitless negotia- 
tion, the Scholarship Committee, headed by Sir Henry 
Willink, the Master of Magdalene, have bowed to the 
inevitable. Announcing their decision to withdraw the 
award, the Committee make the following comment: ‘ The 
policies of the South African Government which lead it to 
place its own boycott upon academic intercourse in this 
manner cannot fail to cause dismay in the rest of the 
Commonwealth.’ This could have been put even more 
strongly, but the point was made —the same point that 
came clearly through the polite veils of diplomatic language 
employed by Mr Macmillan on his recent visit. Apartheid 
is not for us a political question. All our political parties 
agree in condemning it. Humanists and Christians are also 
agreed—with the small exception of the Dutch Reformed 
Church which slavishly echoes its master’s voice. Far more 
is involved than the hardship of a single luckless student. 
He is a symbol of an injustice ruthlessly perpetuated on 
millions in defiance of world opinion. The most elementary 
human rights are violated. The African, we are told, is not 
sufficiently educated to be other than a drawer of water 
and a hewer of wood. But even Dr Verwoerd must fear 
that he is capable of being educated or he would not be so 
anxious to deny the opportunity. 

Professor Keppel-Jones, of Natal University, is reported 
as having said: ‘ South Africa has gone crazy, its political 
and intellectual atmosphere is that of a lunatic world 
Standards that are the ordinary currency of civilized 
societies are now treated as the marks of criminal con- 
spiracy, dangerous to mention in public.’ Courage is needed 
to express liberal opinions in a land where ‘liberal’ and 
‘communist’ have been made virtually synonymous by 
statutory definition. Convict labour, the pass law, the 
savage enactment against miscegenation, are familiar marks. 
of a police State. All honour to those religious leaders who 
have spoken out fearlessly. Doctrinal differences between 
humanist and Christian are dwarfed bya tragedy to which 
no rational and humane solution is in sight. 


a Bie 
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Must We Tolerate Intolerance? tice an 


CORRESPONDENT 
Ate me for hoping the 
next President of the 
United States won't be a 
Catholic. Last month I was 
also rebuked for being ‘abusive’ 
to Catholics. I was advised to 
‘sit back and watch how they 
do things’. But that is just the 
point. I have watched how they 
do things in the United States 
and elsewhere. They get their 
way by highly organized pres- 
sure groups and boycotts of 
cinemas, newsagents, and ad- 
vertisement columns. Senator 
McCarthy was started on his 
nefarious course at a lunch 
arranged by his co-religionists. 
The bright idea of a smear 
campaign is said to have ema- 
nated from a Jesuit in that little 
gathering. 

The death of Archbishop 
Stepinac, following close on 
that of the notorious Pavelic, 
reminds me of an even more 
drastic way of ‘doing things’. 
The evidence comes from Serb 
Christians and is not a Com- 
-munist fairy-tale. Massacre was 
employed in the good old style 
to replace the Orthodox Church 
by Catholicism. I have also 
observed how things are done 
in countries where the Church 
of Rome holds undisputed sway, 
from Colombia to Spain. I 
don’t think humanists should 
follow these examples. 


The Humanist’s Dilemma 


DMITTEDLY we are in a 

dilemma. We believe in 
religious toleration and Catho- 
lics do not. It may look as 
though we must stand with 
hands tied behind our backs 
while they make a Roman holi- 
day of us. But I can’t accept 
this suicidal role. What is the 
use of believing in toleration if 
you allow it to be destroyed? 
Absolute toleration is as unprac- 
tical as absolute non-resistance. 
There must be limits. I would 
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tolerate everything except in- 
tolerance. 

To come down to brass tacks, 
I don’t wish for obstacles to be 
placed in the way of any form 
of religious worship, short of 
human sacrifice. Difficulties 
arise only when a Church is 
concerned with other matters 
than worship or making rules 
for its own members. The 
Roman Church is a political as 
well as a religious organization. 
That is why allegiance to it is 
an issue for the head of a State. 
I am surprised that humanists, 
of all people, should question 
its relevance. 


The Red Herring of Atheism 


HE political power of the 

Vatican is not to be 
measured by the square mile of 
its actual territory. It has a 
Foreign Office, ambassadors, 
and a very definite policy. The 
fact that individual Catholics 
are not obliged to accept its 
political line does not greatly 
affect its influence. I don’t 
believe the Vatican wants a hot 
war, but its vast network of 
propaganda has been directed 
towards maintaining the cold 
war. To the American hier- 
archy, Camp David was an 
occasion for sackcloth and 
ashes. Cardinal Feltin ordered 
the French clergy to boycott Mr 
Kruschev’s visit to France. 

It is hard to believe that a 
Catholic at the Summit would 
do other than make negotiations 
for a settlement even more diffi- 
cult than they will be. Not that 
a Calvinist, like Dulles, would 
have been any better. Instead of 
concentrating on keeping the 
peace, religion distracts atten- 
tion to a_ side-issue—namely, 
that Russians don’t believe in 
God. History shows that all the 
crimes of which Russia has 
been convicted were paralleled 
in history by Christians with 
one  exception—atheism. It 
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being kind to us we must be on 
guard. Dr W. E. Sangster, reli- 
gious columnist of the Sunday 
Times, has this to say: “There 
is no fight today against injus- 
tice and inhumanity in which 
Christians and humanists are 
not loyal colleagues.’ If this 
means that on some issues we 
can share a common platform, 
] agree. But Dr Sangster con- 
tends that Christians should 
take advantage of such occa- 
sions to press other claims. He 
goes on to ask: ‘Would the 
humanist resent the suggestion 
that his noble attachment to the 
golden rule still leaves most 
things unexplained—origins, life 
after death, adjustments of this 
life’s vast injustices, any deep 
meaning in life at all?’ 

This is a hoary, dialectical 
trick. It is the equivalent of 
having a marked card forced on 
you by a conjurer. ‘Life after 
death’, for example, must be 
believed in before it can be 
‘explained’. There are plenty of 
questions which humanists can- 
not answer. They don’t profess 
to be omniscient. When some- 
body says that he himself knows 
the answers we cannot take his 
unsupported word for it. To ask 
for reasons is not being awk- 
ward but plain common sense. 


Back to Religion 


USTAPHA KEMAL abolished 
the fez and the veil, laicized 
education, and founded a secu- 
lar State. He believed that to 
bring Turkey into the modern 
world the moorings with reli- 
gion must be cut. But the old 
division of the world into the 
up-to-date West and the back- 
ward East has been replaced by 
a new classification—God-fear- 
ing and godless. At least that is 
what we are often told. So it is 
not surprising that Turkey’s 
experiment in secularism is 
threatened. In the past decade 
some 5,000 new mosques have 
been built. Roughly the same 
number of denominational 
schools have come into exis- 
tence. Theological students are 
studying science as well as the 
Koran. 
How far this means a genuine 
return to religion remains to be 


seen. An angry article in 
Ankara’s semi-official Zafer de- 
nounces Westerners who say 
that secularism is crumbling. 
The writer is wide of the mark 
when he likens them to cru- 
saders. That hatchet has been 
buried. Christendom has an- 
other axe to grind and regards 
any religion as better than none. 


Negro Rights 


ie deprival of full-fledged 
citizenship by reason of 
colour is a national disgrace’, 
said the New York Herald Tri- 
bune on the eve of the fight in 
Congress over a civil rights bill. 
I: reminds Americans of the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, which runs: “The 
right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any State, 
on account of race, colour, or 
previous condition of servitude. 
The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. That brave 
declaration is nearly a hundred 
years old. Thanks to bitter 
opposition in the South, many 
negroes are still unable to vote. 
The segregationists are fighting 
a desperate rearguard battle. 
This is one issue on which 
humanists and the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Christians are 
agreed. That they offer different 
reasons is of relatively small 
importance. The opposition has 
dwindled to a fanatical or 
lunatic fringe. 
The ‘ Truth Seeker ’ Again 
“a secularism should have 
such a fringe is a cause for 
shame. I have already called 
attention to the virulent racial- 
ism of the American Truth 
Seeker, with its slogan, ‘Liberty, 
Quality, Fraternity’, I am glad 
that Herbert Cutner, a well- 
known English freethinker, has 
been allowed to criticize anti- 
Semitism in the February num- 
ber, though I am puzzled to see 
him listed as one of the three 
‘contributing editors’. The 
greater part of the issue in front 
of me is a hymn of hate spiced 
with negro robberies, murders, 
and rapes. (What a pity Chess- 


man is white!) It has to be read 
to be believed. Detectives from 
the New York Police Depart- 
ment called at the office during 
the recent outbreak of swastika 
daubing. ‘Since we are not vio- 
lating any laws’, the editor pro- 
tests, ‘we do not expect the 
authorities to interfere with our 
activities. The Truth Seeker 
does not advocate violence.’ 

It should consider, however, 
the effect its diatribes may have 
on the less squeamish. To quote: 
‘Beating, kicking, stomping vic- 
tims is characteristic behaviour 
of Negro criminals. Certain 
apologists for the Blacks reply 
that some white men commit 
such deeds, and that there is 
good and bad in all racial 
groups. If the Jew-damned 
Whites were free to consider 
percentages, they could take 
preventive action.’ Again: ‘In 
the sections of the large nor- 
thern cities being taken over by 
low-grade human beings, the 
Whites live in terror. Because of 
their Judaic-Christian heritage 
they are powerless to adopt pre- 
ventive measures.’ This is heady, 
poisonous stuff to disseminate. 


Act of God 


A CATASTROPHE for which man 
is not responsible is usually 
held by lawyers and insurance 
companies to be an act of God. 
Man was certainly not to blame 
for the Agadir horror, in which 
12,000 lives were lost. The half- 
hearted attempt by Cairo to 
blame France for exploding an 
A-bomb was routine propa- 
ganda. The only way in which 
God can be absolved is to re- 
gard the disaster as a punish- 
ment for sin. This was the line 
taken after the great Lisbon 
earthquake of 1755 and it 
aroused the wrath of Voltaire. 
In Candide Pangloss is an im- 
mortal caricature of the glib 
view that everything is for the 
best. The question has not even 
been raised this time, which 
shows how much more remote 
the existence of God is to the 
modern consciousness. But 
courage and compassion re- 
main, as the swift international 
rescue operations prove. 
HeEcToR HAWTON 
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A VISIT TO THE SOVIET UNION 


by W. E. SWINTON 


Impressions of life in Russia today 
are given by a well-known scientist 


ANY people have recently been to the 
Me Union, but a visit is still appa- 

rently an adventure, not because of 
what happens in that country but because of 
what happens on one’s return. Had I visited Cuba 
or Carolina,. Siam or Syria, I should be a 
returned traveller; having been to the Soviet and 
having found that not all is vile, I am inevitably 
the returned fellow-traveller. This I think throws 
more light on our condition than on the Soviet’s. 

It is difficult now to know what I expected to 
see or how I expected I should be received, but 
I can say at once that wherever I went in the 
three weeks that I spent under the hammer-and- 
sickle I met with courtesy, often with kindness, 
and frequently with great hospitality. 

‘Don’t expect the bath-taps to work,’ said my 
well-meaning informants before I left for Lenin- 
grad, ‘ and there’s never a plug in a Russian bath.’ 
‘And remember the women are crazy about cos- 
metics, which they can’t get in Russia.’ So 1 took 
plenty of lip-sticks and other articles and I 
brought them home again. 

Everywhere I went, and the hotels were not all 
so good as the one I stayed at in Moscow, the 
bath-taps worked and the water was hot. There 
was a plug. There were also a telephone and a 
radio that worked. Nearly all the women I met 
were as well turned out as they would have been 
in similar jobs in Britain. 

I didn’t go, of course, to inspect bathrooms or 
pay superficial attention to the Soviet ladies. I 
was part of a delegation of two whose task was 
to study the possibility of exchange of scientific 
personnel between the countries. I mention these 
episodes, the trivialities, because I fear that if one 
is misguided in things which should be fairly 
common knowledge it is just possible that our 
wider views of Soviet institutions may be mis- 
taken too. 

I started my tour in Leningrad and it would 
be repeating words I have already written else- 
where if I were to describe in any detail the 
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scientific institutions where I was welcomed in 
that great city. I must, however, mention the 
Hermitage, the former winter palace of the Tsars, 
which is now one of the greatest art galleries in 
the world. Twenty-five Rembrandts in one room 
is only a minor item in the multiplicity of artistic 
and archzological wonders that await the visitor. 


No Advertisements 


While I was there, in November, winter was 
well-established and a bitter wind blew down the 
great broad avenues and swirls of snow followed 
the vanished footsteps of Peter the Great. This 
mighty man, who studied ship-building in Eng- 
land, and could live with the poorest, has left his 
mark everywhere (and his horse in the Zoo- 
logical Institute). Leningrad was his, under 
another name, and in summer it must be one of 
the most attractive cities in Europe. Alas, its 
glories are past and it must yield in every way 
to Moscow. But as I now remember it, even in 
the cold, with the full moon behind scurrying 
clouds, with the ruffled waters of the Neva and 
the lights of the Nevski Prospect, and memories 
of kindly and laughing students, it has a high 


place in my list of cities-that-want-to-be-revisited. ' 


On a bitterly cold night I caught the night 
express to Moscow. The sleeper I travelled in was 
warm and comfortable, but with a radio I could 
not control. Occasionally through the night I 
looked out the window, always on snow and 
forests, the story-book Russia without, however, 


the wolves. Early in the morning the radio started / 


again and I had to call the attendant. She seemed 
surprised and turned off the switch, somewhere 
under the foot of the bed, implying that that was 
surely the most natural place for a switch to be. 
And Russia is a bit like that, a land of splendid 
achievement and of fine buildings, but some of 
the details are a bit slap-happy. Moscow itself, 
with its six and a half million people, reminded 
me, in its environs, very much of Canada. The 
muffled workers waiting on exposed platforms for 
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early morning trains, the snow and the factories, 
and the large cars bouncing over rather rough 
roads. But there was little Canadian about the 
city itself. The old and the new are there, but the 
old is vanishing and a vast new city is being built 
with remarkable rapidity. A city without offices 
of commercial firms, as we know them, and 
with no advertising. All the advertisements I 
saw were for Government bonds and for lottery 
tickets. 

Once again the roads were wide, the traflic 
lanes well marked, and the places for U-turns 
clearly defined. Traffic control is strict, and woe 
betide the man who beats the lights or gets in the 
wrong lane or makes a turn in the wrong place. 
There are plenty of excellent cars and I was 
much impressed with one particular make — the 
Volga — which will shortly be on sale in Eng- 
land. It would be foolish to pretend that their 
traffic problems are as ours, for there are many 
{less cars in Moscow than in London or New 
York, but the drivers are conditioned already for 
the day when there will be more. Many private 
individuals own cars and there are taxi ranks 
which are not presumably waiting for the passing 
foreigner. I used such a rank on one occasion, 


One of the babies in the nursery of 
a textile mill where the mother works 








when I was out by myself, and found a woman 
driver, the only woman driver I saw in Moscow. 

There is an enormous amount of new construc- 
tion going on in the capital. For some years all 
this has been accomplished by the crane method 
now being used here. New bridges and streets are 
being built, and if one has not been in Moscow 
for a year I can readily understand the suburbs: 
being quite unfamiliar. One of my first visits was 
of necessity to the University, the great sky- 
scraper on the Lenin Hills. From there I looked 
out over the city, clothed in white and with the 
frozen Moskva river well below me. I realized that 
the old name for these hills was the Sparrow Hills 
and ‘that from such a spot, indeed perhaps from 
that very spot, Napoleon had looked over the city 
he was never to subdue. 


Stalin Not Mentioned 

Now it is a new suburb, growing daily, perhaps 
to become the centre of a new Moscow. 

Despite the skyscrapers, such as the Foreign 
Office and the Ukraine Hotel where I lived, prin- 
cipal interest must be centred in the old city. 
There is a thrill in standing for the first time in 
the Red Square, with the Kremlin in front and 
the fantastic baubles of St Basil’s nearby. This is 
the centre of speculation for all the world. Yet it 
seems so peaceful. The red banner flies from the 
Kremlin staffs, the square itself is not crowded, 
and only the long, deep, creeping queue for the 
Mausoleum reminds us of the figures that were 
news for decades. 

I too went into the Mausoleum and slowly filed 
past the figures; Lenin, small and rather insig- 
nificant, now dead for thirty-five years. On the 
other side Stalin, a fine-looking man without 
doubt, though I was surprised that his hair and 
moustache were a fair, almost gingery, hue. Then 
out into the cold again, where people were living 
as if all the monstrosities of the tyrants had never 
been. I think that there is a new freedom among 
the people ; there is certainly laughter and friend- 
liness, and I think that the Russians, despite their 
plays and novels, are a merry people. Stalin’s 
name was never mentioned in my hearing, and 
even when I went to Georgia, his native State, 
and went round the splendid historical museum, 
the gallery to Stalin’s history was the only one I 
was not taken round. 

I went to the great Agricultural and Scientific 
Exhibition, which has now become a permanent 
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feature. Here there is a hall devoted to the Sput- 
niks, and it must be very interesting to anyone 
who can understand the mechanics involved. My 
own interests were in the aircraft displayed and 
in the attractive pavilions of the various republics. 
Here one gets a faint idea of the enormous 
wealth, agricultural and mineral, at the disposal 
of the Soviet economy, a richness as yet far from 
fully developed. 

The theatre and the ballet were, of course, 
visited. I also greatly enjoyed the native wit in 
the much less elaborately staged circus, which 
was much more entertaining in its own home 
than when I saw it in London. I saw the great 
clown Popov; I saw a bear ride a motor bicycle 
with more care than some human cyclists, and I 
was particularly interested in an act with tigers, 
which was entirely performed in water, with the 
trainer and the animals swimming. 


Russian Teddy Boys 


Among my scientific friends time and place had 
little meaning, and I was so much at home in the 
Academy of Sciences and the University that it 
was hard to believe that it was behind the Iron 
Curtain. The academic standards are high, the 
curriculum long and exacting, still with its insis- 
tence on the teaching of Marxism-Leninism. I saw 
only one school and it seemed to me to be in no 
way better provided or staffed than our London 
secondary schools. 

I did not see any of the boarding schools which 
are becoming so highly regarded in the Soviet. 
I can appreciate the object in taking control of 
youngsters and moulding their intellectual and 
social life. It may well be necessary from the 
Soviet point of view, for if there is one political 
observation I feel qualified to make it is that 
while the older people, who were at school in 
1917, are obviously communist-conditioned and 
not easily influenced, the younger generations 
seemed remarkably free in thought and some- 
times in expression. I found them a very likeable 
lot, particularly the children. Yet I was astonished 
to find that there are Teddy boys. How this cult 
penetrates the Iron Curtain at that level I do not 
know, though I have seen their counterparts in 
action in Norway. 

I travelled in the fabulous Underground several 
times, being always amazed at the lavishness of 
sculpture and stone of the stations and delighted 
by the service of trains and their cleanliness. The 
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monkey-nuts, orange peel, discarded newspapers, 
and cigarette packets which are my daily portion 
in London could not possibly mar the Soviet 
transportation systems, not because of police or 
official action but because of the solid determina. 
tion and pride of the people that these places 
should be well kept. In Leningrad a man was seen 
to throw down a cigarette carton in the street. He 
was brought before the court, where it transpired 
that he was a lawyer. His sentence was three 
days’ sweeping the streets. 


Scars of War 
I flew to Georgia, a 1,300-mile journey, in one 
of the latest jets, a TU104b. It was a very com. 
fortable trip, though the plane is not quite so well 
equipped as our Viscounts. We did the journey, 
however; in two and a-quarter hours, to land in 
rain in Tbilisi. This ancient city fascinated me, 
as did its dark and handsome population. I lec- 
tured on Darwin in the University and was again 
amazed at the facility in English of many of the 
staff and the students. Once again I felt at home. 
Tiflis, as it used to be called, is busy and 
modern, though the scars of ancient wars with 
the Persians are never far away. In summer this 
must be a lovely place and even in winter I was 
interested in the countryside. The little villages, 
the sweep of the foothills of the Caucasus, and 
the antiquity of it all. When I left again for 
Moscow, early in the morning, and the plane had 
passed through the thick clouds, I saw below me 
the whole range of the Caucasus, covered in 
snow, emerging from their base of cloud. The 
rising sun turned them into a warmish pink, and 
below me, by 12,000 feet or so, was Europe’s 
highest mountain, Elbruz. 
I thought it might be an omen; the cold being 
warmed, a new warmth spreading over the land. 
Russia has awakened scientifically and socially: 
they have never had it so good, even if it is, 
appropriately enough, a Russian goodness. Krus- 
chev has looked upon the American scene, and 
much of the inferiority complex of Russia has 
disappeared. At least it seems so, and when I 
saw the colour film of Kruschev’s visit to 
America, shown in most of the Moscow cinemas 
while I was there, there was certainly no attempt 
to hide the American way of life — the cars, the 
shops, the houses, or the women in their summer 
finery. 
Soviet science is very varied, I would say, in 
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its advancement. Obviously physics is in advance 
of the rest of the world. The medical service is 
excellent and free to foreigners, like our own. 
Their great universities are excellently adminis- 
tered and well equipped. Their cars, radios, tele- 
vision sets, refrigerators, and washing-machines 
look much like our own. The shops were full of 
goods and people while I was there, and I often 
walked, or rather pushed myself, round them. 
The prices compared reasonably with ours, though 
the native value of the rouble is hard to find. 

The Times, and not any Russian source, 
informed me some time ago that Soviet casualties 
in the last war were twenty-five million. I think it 
shows. Not in the scarcity of young men, but in 
the preponderance of middle-aged women. The 
cloak-rooms, the museums and art-galleries, and 
the libraries are full of them. They are working, 
and not sitting at home with pensions. Occasion- 
ally a lady would take me aside and ask if I 
thought there would be a war. They had had 
enough of wars and none of them wanted their 
children to go through what they themselves had 
suffered. Alas, I have heard this, and said it 
myself, over half the world. No one anywhere 
wants war, so how does it start? 


Terrific Workers 

I saw no one working for war in the Soviet, 
but I certainly saw them working. Their intensity 
of purpose, their self-assurance, the power of 
their concentration is rather terrifying. They are 
a people proud of their inheritance, of the new 
cities they are building; a people dedicated to 
their State, pleased that I was there to witness 
some of it and quite politely uninterested in what 
is going on in Britain. And when I think that in 
much of the rest of the world that is known to 
me there is little community of interest but much 
self-indulgence and complacency, I fear that some 
day an awakening will come. 

That is why I worry about our ignorance of 
the Soviet, our inclination to think of them as 
moujiks with some magic. To travel in Russia is 
to find that most of them are very like ourselves. 
One day we shall discover that what we can do 
they can do, and perhaps do it a little better. 
However, the standard of life and living is rapidly 
rising in the Soviet and a strong and stable eco- 
nomy there may make for good markets and 
good neighbours. One day we may be able to buy 
baths and bath-salts from them! 


DID FREUD EVER 
LIVE? 


by D. GERAINT JENKINS 


Ignorance of psychology is too 
often shown by our magistrates 


LTHOUGH it is getting on for sixty years 
A: Sigmund Freud’s discoveries and 

theories of human psychology _ first 
attracted attention and brought him fame, to the 
popular mind he is largely thought of as the high 
priest of a black magic which is practised mainly 
in the expensive consulting-rooms of American 
quacks or near-quacks, 

Some of the psychiatric jargon has become 
familiar in everyday language, thanks chiefly to 
the Press and many novels, films, and plays. 
Nevertheless, acceptance of the full impact of 
some logical conclusions of Freudian theory is 
still avoided, even by those in general sympathy 
with psychology in the broad sense. 

Even more disturbing, in this new decade of 
the twentieth century, is the evident fact that 
many responsible people who should be familiar 
at least with the basic principles of human psy- 
chology are quite obviously not at all. How else 
can one explain published reports of the palpably 
ignorant remarks of certain of our chairmen of 
magistrates, when trying and passing judgment 
on offences in which psychological factors are so 
obviously involved? 

Recently a youth of fourteen, walking past a 
telephone box near his home, suddenly ‘ got the 
idea he wanted to talk to a woman’, (A circum- 
stance not, in itself, uncommon or unusual.) He 
dialled the exchange, and asked the operator a 
question, said to have been ‘improper ’. This was 
repeated on a later occasion, and the unfortunate 
boy was apprehended. He told the court he was 
sorry, and that he had ‘ picked up his only know- 
ledge of sex by talking to his friends ’. His mother 
said he was quiet at home, and never swore or 
used bad language. He was fourteen. 

Placing him on probation for two years, the 
chairman said: ‘It is a distressing sort of case. 
We just can’t understand [my italics] what makes 
you do this sort of thing. You can’t get anything 
out of it. I am sure you get no personal satisfac- 
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tion from 


it, and you should be thoroughly 
ashamed of yourself.’ 

Possibly the worthy magistrate, unlike this poor 
youngster, had received sex instruction at home 
or in school—if only of the ‘play the game 
lads’ kind. But it is obvious that he had never 
read even the simplest text on sex psychology 
(e.g. the delightful little Havelock Ellis master- 
piece obtainable for the modest sum of three- 
and-sixpence). Had he done so, he might have 
understood that the youth, who was passing 
through that period which can be the utmost 
torture to sensitive boys (and girls), had no idea 
himself of ‘ what made him do this sort of thing ’. 
At least Ellis’s book would perhaps have indi- 
cated to his complacent mind that the most nor- 
mally quiet and outwardly rational being of genus 
homo sapiens may, under the influence of one of 
the most powerful forces which affect our be- 
haviour, do apparently incomprehensible things. 

Have, in fact, such people as Freud and his 
followers, to say nothing of Havelock Ellis. Kraft 
Ebbing, and others, lived in vain? The late 
Charles Berg, in his recent posthumous book, said 
that ‘had the members of the Wolfenden Com- 
mittee been in possession of a knowledge of 
Freudian teaching, they could have done their 
work in half the time ’. , 

No less revealing of ignorance was the naive 
comment of a woman chairman, when two girls 
were tried for running away together. The taller 
of the two sixteen-year-old girls said about the 
venture: ‘I planned it—J love her. ‘ But she’s 
a girl, interjected the woman chairman. 

Are we seriously expected to believe that she 
had never even heard of Lesbianism? Did she 
think it is a product of the overheated imagina- 
tion of Jean Paul-Sartre, or Jean Genet? She 
summed up by saying: ‘We are very perturbed 
by this case. There is a great deal more in it than 
stealing money. We are remanding you for your 
own protection.’ 

Fortunately, at least some members of the 
legal profession realize that deep waters lie about 
us from time to time. In the case of an amorous 
dentist, counsel for the defence told the jury: 
“We are dealing here with the dark mysterious 
realms of sex. It is impossible to judge sexual 
offences by the standards which are used for 
other criminal offences.’ 

Many other cases could be mentioned, and 
they are continually occurring, in which the 
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motive for anti-social conduct quite evidently has 
a sexual basis. Not only do magistrates seem 
almost invariably unable to understand how the 
minds of these victims of ‘ civilization’ work, but 
only rarely do we read that medical therapy 
might be an advantage. Rarely does the all- 
powerful but sadly handicapped magistrate see fit 
to ask for the views of a qualified psychologist as 
to why a fourteen-year-old boy acts in a way that 
defies an immediate and rational explanation. 

This must surely be a subject of great concern 
to everyone, not least to those with lads near this 
age themselves, or with possibly vivid memories 
of their own difficulties due to ignorance, taboo, 
secrecy, and furtiveness. Hypocrisy is not a nice 
word, and neither are the cant and humbug about 
clean living and ‘ pulling yourself together ’ which 
seem an almost automatic recipe for these uncom- 
prehended, but greatly feared, ‘dark mysterious 
realms of sex’. Many admittedly overworked 
general medical practitioners, admirable though 
they may be for routine medication, cannot (or 
will not) entirely admit that it is possible to be 
disturbed by sub-conscious forces, which just 
don’t respond to the ‘ pull yourself together ’ pill. 

The simple fact, whether magistrate, member 
of the clergy, or pious people of all kinds will 
face it, or pretend it is not so, is that we are all 
potentially capable of the greatest, and of the 
foullest, of acts. 

Dr Schweitzer and Adolf Hitler make two sides 
of the penny, representing some of the best and 
some of the worst deeds of which men are 
capable. We cannot learn enough about why this 
is so, and how to deal with this factual situation. 


We cannot afford to pretend that this situation | 


does not exist —— we must, consciously, publicly, 
and unashamedly acknowledge the power of the 
unconscious, 








IF YOU ARE UNDER THIRTY 


you have the opportunity of obtaining a grant from 
the F. C. C. Watts Memorial Fund administered by 
the Rationalist Press Association enabling you to 
attend, free of cost, the 4-day Annual Conference on 
“Humanist and Christian Morality’ at St Hilda’s 
College, Oxford, from Friday, July 22, to Tuesday, 
July 26. The grant will cover board, residence, 
admission to lectures, and any necessary travelling 
expenses up to £5. All you have to do is to write an 
essay of 1,500 to 2,000 words on 


THE FUTURE OF THE WHITE 
PEOPLE IN AFRICA 


and submit it by May 31. Full particulars from 
Essays Officer, RPA, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2. 
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McCARTHY 


UNMASKED 


by ROBERT GREACEN 


Fraud, bully, and drunkard, the amazing 
truth about McCarthy is revealed at last 


N January 7, 1950, at 
QO) Colony Restaurant 

in Washington, Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy confided 
to three dinner companions 
that he needed a big issue to 
exploit in the 1952 election 
campaign. One of the listeners 
was a professor of political 
science, and another an _ attor- 
ney. The third was Father 
Edmund A. Walsh of George- 
town University. What all the 
men held in common was the 
Roman Catholic religion. Father 
Walsh already had to his credit 
several books on the problems 
of resistance to Communism 
throughout the world. A num- 
ber of suggestions were ad- 
vanced—one man, for example, 
proposed that McCarthy should 
champion the St Lawrence Sea- 
way project—but Father Walsh 
had the brightest idea of all for 
the zealous young Senator from 
Wisconsin. Why not take up the 
cudgels against Communism, 
that network of subversion 
which had so bitterly challenged 
the power of Mother Church? 
McCarthy caught on pretty 
quickly. ‘That’s it, he ex- 
claimed, his mind beginning to 
work on Father Walsh’s pro- 
posal, ‘the Government is full 
of Communists. We can ham- 
mer away at them.’ 

In Senator Joe McCarthy 
(Methuen, 18s) Richard Rovere, 
a New Yorker staff writer, gives 
a brilliant, if perhaps not fully 
complete, picture of the rise and 
fall of one of the most vicious 
demagogues and seditionists in 
the history of American politics, 
a man surpassed only by that 
almost forgotten would-be dic- 
tator, Huey Long of Louisiana. 
Now that McCarthy is dead and 
gone let us not forget that in 
1953, as Mr Rovere reminds us, 
‘the very thought of Joe 
McCarthy could shiver the 


White House timbers and send 
panic through the whole execu- 
tive branch’. Let us remember, 
too, that in the heyday of 
McCarthy’s influence a_ poll 
showed that fifty per cent of 
the entire American people had 
a ‘favourable opinion’ of this 
fraudulent bully. Yet for all his 
power to cause alarm and 
despondency McCarthy never 
had the stuff in him that would 
have yielded him supreme 
power. He believed in nothing 
at all, not even in his self-pro- 
claimed mission of ferreting out 
Communists. He paid no more 
than lip-service to the Roman 
Catholic Church, although he 
was supported by a consider- 
able number of Catholics. Un- 
like a real engine of destructive 
venom like Adolf Hitler, 
McCarthy caved in when the 
wind started to blow hard 
against him. In the words of 
Joseph L. Welch, the Army’s 
counsel in the US Army- 
McCarthy hearings, McCarthy’s 
real talent lay in his ‘genius for 
creating confusion—creating a 
turmoil in the hearts and minds 
of the country’, What McCarthy 
wanted was glory, not power. 


Chip on his Shoulder 


McCarthy, the fifth of nine 
children, was born to Timothy 
and Bridget McCarthy in 1908. 
His father farmed 142 acres 
near Grand Chute in Wisconsin. 
This Irish couple were appa- 
rently rather poor, just barely 
literate, and intensely pious. 
Those who knew the future tur- 
bulent Senator as a boy say he 
was a shy, backward lad. Some- 
thing of an ugly duckling, 
young Joe sought comfort in his 
mother’s arms. When _ things 
went wrong for him she ad- 
vised: ‘Don’t you mind. You be 
somebody. You get ahead.’ One 
fact is certain—McCarthy grew 





Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 


up with a large-sized chip on his 
shoulder and with a_ bitter 
hatred for those Americans 
more fortunate than himself. 
He was to claim in 1950 that 
the country had been betrayed 
by ‘those who have had all the 
benefits the wealthiest nation on 
earth has had to offer—the 
finest homes, the finest college 
educations, and the finest jobs in 
the government that we can give’. 

Leaving school at fourteen, 
he launched out on his own as 
a chicken farmer, renting a 
piece of land from his father 
and using for capital some 
money he had earned at odd 
jobs. The business flourished 
until McCarthy was nineteen, 
when he contracted pneumonia. 
During his illness the fowl were 
neglected and disease spread 
among them with disastrous 
results. On his recovery young 
McCarthy decided to make a 
fresh start. Going to Manawa, 
a very small town about twenty 
miles from his home, he got a 
job as manager of a grocery 
shop. In his spare time he began 
to catch up on his schooling so 
rapidly that by the age of 
twenty-two he was qualified to 
enrol as a student at Marquette 
University, a Jesuit institution 
in Milwaukee, Still support- 
ing himself by spare-time work, 
McCarthy went through law 
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school there and on graduation 
set up as an attorney in the 
town of Waupaca. His earnings 
for 1935 were only about 778 
dollars. The next move was a 50- 
dollar-a-week job with an attor- 


ney named Eberlein. Thus, 
McCarthy (then a Democrat) 
and Eberlein, a Republican, 
followed the old US tradition 
of bi-partisan legal practice, or 
as the Americans racily put it, 
‘working both sides of the 
street’. 

At this point McCarthy en- 
tered politics, running as a 
Democrat for District Attorney, 
an election he did not win. 
Nevertheless he had made a 
start and was beginning to have 
his name known as a promising 
young man. Yet in his late 
twenties his chances of political 
advancement seemed little bet- 
ter than those of hundreds of 
other ambitious lawyers in the 
State of Wisconsin. Soon, how- 
ever, McCarthy the Democrat 
became McCarthy the Republi- 
can. By breaking an _ under- 
standing with his partner Eber- 
lein he won a judgeship in 1939. 
At last, Joseph R. McCarthy, 
aged 30, was getting somewhere. 
His boldness as a liar had 
begun to mark McCarthy as an 
extremely unscrupulous fellow. 
When campaigning for the posi- 
tion of Circuit Judge, he main- 
tained that his opponent, a man 
of 66, was in fact 73 years old. 
Unfortunately he was allowed 
to get away with this deception. 
As a Judge, McCarthy proved 
to be rather more than unortho- 
dox. The good Roman Catholic 
soon became notorious for his 
five-minute divorce judgments. 
McCarthy seemed to take a 
positive delight in dissolving 
marriages. 

When McCarthy was 33 the 
United States entered the War. 
As a judge he was exempt from 
military service; but McCarthy 
longed for glory on the battle- 
field, so he joined the Marines. 
Mr _ Rovere tells us _ that 
McCarthy ‘got a commission 
before he got a gun’. During 
his marine service (1942-1944) 
he was mostly an intelligence 
officer in the South Pacific ; and 
his work in the main was to 
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interview pilots on their return 
from operations. His later self- 
claimed exploits as “Tail-Gun- 
ner Joe’ just did not happen at 
all. Captain McCarthy had to 
resign his commission in 1944 
in order to enter the Republi- 
can ‘primaries’ in Wisconsin, as 
a military ruling forbade ser- 
vicemen to speak on political 
issues. McCarthy lost in this 
fight, but came second in a field 
of four. Next we find him, not 
with the fighting men in the 
South Pacific, but being re- 
elected Circuit Judge. Then, in 
1946, came his first major 
triumph—election to the Senate 
in place of a very honourable 
man, Robert M. La Follette, Jr, 
who had been a Senator for 
twenty years. This Senatorial 
membership, with its great pres- 
tige as well as virtual immunity 
from legal proceedings, opened 
the way for villainy on a truly 
impressive scale. 


Rise and Fall 


Soon McCarthy had become 
friendly with the seediest men 
in Washington, men whose prin- 
cipal aim in life was to acquire 
the ‘fast buck’. McCarthy was 
shortly to be the Senate spokes- 
man for ‘Pepsi-Cola’; and one 
of his first campaigns was a 
holy crusade against sugar 
rationing. Another paying pro- 
position was the real estate 
lobby. Now the new Senator 
had certain friendships with 
men who, in the early post-War 
years, manufactured pre-fabri- 
cated houses, particularly small 
ones that could be sold cheaply. 
Unfortunately for them, a 
powerful movement existed in 
Congress for the federal financ- 
ing of low-cost public housing. 
McCarthy attacked this move- 
ment with all his demagogic 
skill. Ten thousand dollars were 
paid him by a housing corpora- 
tion, theoretically for an essay 
entitled A Dollar's Worth of 
Housing for Every’ Dollar 
Spent. McCarthy as an author 
thus received about a dollar and 
a half per word. Not bad for an 
untried writer! And so it went 
on, racket after racket, until 
that fateful dinner party early 
in 1950, when Father Edmund 


A. Walsh suggested that the 
turbulent Senator should take 
up the issue of Communism. 

Now it is clear that McCarthy 
took up the ‘Communist 
menace’ not because he really 
did fear the influence of Com. 
munism in the US or elsewhere 
in the world; nor did he take 
it up in the expectation that he 
would at last get into the head- 
lines and stay there for a few 
years. No, his aim was rather 
more modest. He just wanted 
an election-winning issue for 
1952 when he came up for 
re-election. The years that 
followed McCarthy’s historic 
speech at Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, in which he claimed to 
know the names of a _ large 
number of Communists in the 
State Department—the number 
varied from as many as 205 to 
as few as 57, according to the 
Senator’s whim—are among the 
most shameful and melancholy 
in the history of any democratic 
society. This strategy of the 
‘Multiple Untruth’ gained for 
McCarthy a large personal fol- 
lowing; and not only among 
professional malcontents but 
among the rich and powerful, 
too. Money poured in from 
simple, relatively poor Ameri- 
cans as well as from Texan oil 
kings. .McCarthy .used _ this 
money for his own _ personal 
purposes, which included gamb- 
ling, stock exchange specula- 
tion, and heavy drinking, and 
not for the building of a 
nation-wide organization to op- 
pose Communism. McCarthy’s 
preposterous claims in the years 
of his notoriety are too well 
known to British readers to 
need recapitulation. Yet the 
plain fact remains that he did 
not uncover a single American 
Communist. Alger Hiss, for 
example, did not go to prison 
because of McCarthy. True, 
McCarthy succeeded in having 
thousands of decent men and 
women dismissed from their 
jobs, and in bringing ruin to 
many families. He had _ the 
sadistic pleasure of hounding 
down so honourable a man as 
General Marshall and injuring 
his reputation for integrity. 

In the end, however, largely 
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through his ill-advised attack on 
the Army, ‘Tail Gunner Joe’ 
was Officially ‘condemned’—the 
verb was changed and softened 
from ‘censured’ to ‘condemned’ 
—by the Senate, 67 voting for 
the resolution and 22 against. 
McCarthy remarked: ‘I wouldn’t 
exactly call it a vote of confi- 
dence, but I don’t feel I’ve been 
lynched.” From that time for- 
ward McCarthy got less and 
less attention in the Press. TV 
was no longer interested in the 
man whose performance during 
the Army hearings disgusted 


millions of ordinary viewers, 
some of whom had previously 
sympathized with him. 
McCarthy, always a drinker, 
began to drink more and more 
recklessly. He lost large amounts 
of money on the Stock Ex- 
change. Every now and then he 
disappeared into hospital. ‘From 
time to time,’ writes Mr Rovere, 
‘he could be seen shambling (or 
lurching, for he was drinking a 
lot more and holding it less 
well) down the corridors of the 
Senate Office Building, en route 
to some committee room where 


photographers and_ reporters 
had been sighted.’ Now he was 
pretty well alone, for his reti- 
nue, including his two ludicrous 
assistants, Cohn and _ Schine, 
had long since departed for 
fresh fields and rackets new. On 
May 2, 1957, McCarthy died 
one hour after the last rites had 
been administered. by the 
Roman Catholic chaplain of the 
Naval Medical Centre Hospital 
at Bethesda, Maryland, Thus 
ended the vicious career of 
Senator Joe McCarthy. But did 
it end ‘McCarthyism’? 





The Ethical Failure of Orthodoxy 


by MARTIN A. LARSON 


more important than that dealing with the 

foundations of good practical morality, If 
we agree tentatively that a good man is one who 
gives more of what is desirable and ultimately 
beneficial to his fellows than he expects in return, 
then we must also ask: What is the source of this 
ethical imperative? Why is one person willing to 
give time, labour, and money in human service 
while others seek profit, wealth or power through 
deceit, treachery, perjury, rapine, robbery, 
murder? 

In this field rationalizing is almost universal: 
few indeed admit their own moral culpability. 
Every criminal, every consummate practitioner of 
subtle deceit, considers himself more or less justi- 
fied. At least he seeks justification before the 
judgment seat of his own conscience. The fact 
that human beings find it almost impossible to 
endure moral indictment from themselves proves 
that ethical indoctrination is of crucial impor- 
tance. 

We live largely by the moral standard in which 
we are nurtured. And this code exists in deeds 
even more than in words. In societies where the 
rulers are big liars and thieves the insignificant 
poor imitate their superiors by being little, but 
persistent, thieves and liars. If it is well and good 
for the noble to steal an estate, then surely the 
peasant must be justified in pilfering a sack of 
potatoes! 

Can virtue, then, be taught? What can make 


Ore inns any problem in philosophy is 


men, women, and children honest, industrious, 
unselfish, humanitarian, philanthrophic? Can reli- 
gion do so? Can fear of social ostracism or of the 
policeman’s law? What force or influence can 
deter the commission of acts designed to bring 
profit by injury to others, or impel deeds which 
will improve the world in which we live? 

And this brings us to the crux of our discus- 
sion. In a recent issue of This Week Dr Wernher 
von Braun quotes Benjamin Franklin: ‘I believe 
. .. that the soul of man is immortal and will be 
treated with justice in another life respecting its 
conduct in this.’ Dr von Braun continues that our 
very survival depends upon adherence to ethical 
principles. ‘What makes us want to be ethical? ’ 
he asks, and replies: ‘I believe there are two 
forces which move us. One is belief in a Last 
Judgment, when every one of us has to account 
for what we did . . . The other is belief in an 
immortal soul.’ 

There we have it! Ethical decency is impos- 
sible, we are told, without the fear of everlasting 
retribution. 

And let no humanist brush aside the words of 
von Braun lightly, for they pose a problem which 
must be resolved. Nor is this merely a Christian 
dogma or a recent innovation. 

A long and profound argument is woven 
round this theme in the first and second books of 
Plato’s Republic. Thrasymachus declares that the 
greatest criminals live the best and most success- 
ful lives (not the petty ones who are caught) ; 
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because after they have become rich and power- 
ful by robbery, they seize upon the State itself 
and reduce its citizens to slavery. So far from 
being punished or dishonoured, they are then 
glorified by the mass of the people and they pur- 
chase the highest esteem of posterity by making 
gifts to charity and erecting monuments and 
temples to the gods. 

All this might well be so, concedes Cephalus: 
but when a man grows old and thinks he soon 
may die, then his sins begin to gnaw at his vitals ; 
and his dreams as well as his waking hours are 
filled with fearful visions of terror to come after 
death. Just as Hamlet declares: 


For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause. There’s the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life. 


How does the humanist deal with this pro- 
blem? It is not sufficient to say that many persons 
who live purely secular lives are at least as moral 
as the average. Perhaps these are the educated 
and successful, who have no need to commit 
petty theft and who gain rather than lose through 
conventional business honesty. But would the 
same principles operate similarly with those living 
in poverty. 

It is no answer to point out that the great 
majority of those in prison are religious and 
highly priest-ridden. Perhaps these criminals are 
simply stupid and ignorant, rather than wicked ; 
perhaps, had they been more crafty and more 
intelligent, they would have been able to commit 
crimes a thousand times as great not only with 
impunity but with honour. I believe it was Gus- 
tavus Myers who once said that we send men to 
prison for stealing apples but to the Senate for 
stealing railroads. 

All historical religion is built upon certain 
premises: you cannot prosper without the favour 
of the supernatural powers ; you cannot persuade 
people, at least the common people, to refrain 
from violence and wickedness unless they live in 
fear of hell-fire; you cannot escape eternal tor- 
ture unless you obey your priest. 

But there must be a fundamental flaw in this 
system, for obviously it has not achieved the 
intended result. It does not work. Hundreds of 
millions who have accepted the authority of the 
priest, who have realized a thoroughgoing belief 
in all his doctrines, who have lived in constant 
terror of all his maledictions, have nevertheless 
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failed to live decent lives or to achieve even the 
smallest degree of moral regeneration. There 
must be a profound reason for this. Meanwhile, 
we see others who do not believe in the super: 
natural at all, yet their impulses do not drive 
them to acts of injury; they are content to do 
unto others more beneficially than they expect in 
return. 


Plato’s Answer 


For the best answer to this ethical problem | 
turn to Plato’s Laws, Book X, where he states 
that there are (were then) three wicked philoso- 
phies abroad in the world: Ist, that the gods do 
not exist ; 2nd, that, although they exist, they are 
in no way concerned over the human race; and, 
3rd, and by far the most sacrilegious of all, that, 
while they do exist and do care, they can be 
bribed or influenced through sacrifices, rituals, 
prayers, or systems of belief or doctrine to favour 
those who accept such teachings or perform such 
ceremonials. In various places, Plato declares that 
eternal happiness can result only from the philo- 
sophic life — that is, the one which is dedicated 
wholly to virtue in every act and deed. 

And here we have the key. Any religion which 
promises rewards in this life or felicity hereafter 
through rituals, creeds, dogmas, sacrifices, vica- 
rious atonements, or systems of doctrine and 
ceremonial, is based upon the assumption that 
God is corruptible and that his favours can be 
purchased through appeasement. As an ancient 
sceptic declared, the Orphic would send the mur- 
derer, converted on the scaffold, to Elysium, but 
the noble Epaminondas would go to Tartarus. 

Now if it were possible to build a world- 
embracing and supernaturalistic faith on the pre- 
mise that all human beings will be rewarded or 
punished after death purely and equally on the 
basis of their ethical conduct on earth, we must 
concede that such an institution could inculcate 
the virtuous life. But that would strip the Church 
of its religious authority and transform it into an 
ethical school, like ancient Stoicism or Epicu- 
reanism. It would leave the priesthood without 
serious function; no longer would it mediate 
between Man and Deity; no more would the 
communicant need its services in paving the road 
to heaven. Such a Church could not command 
allegiance. 

A priest or a hierarchy stripped of the power 
to damn humanity unless it accepts creeds and 
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dogmas or partakes of rituals and ceremonials 
which the holy man alone can administer would 
quickly dwindle. It would have nothing to sell. 
For this very simple reason, every priesthood 
must base its modus operandi upon the assumed 
corruptibility of the deity. 


Without Bribery 

And this has far-reaching implications. We can- 
not engage in the corruption of others without 
ourselves becoming corrupt. This is a basic ethical 
law. The Catholic thinks that by going to the 
confessional and doing prescribed penance his 
sins are forgiven and that all is well between him 
and his Maker ; that if he embraces the Athana- 
sian Creed his soul will be saved ; that by accept- 
ing the authority of the Pope and regularly 
attending Mass he will achieve blessed immor- 
tality. And so he can go on to the end of life 
committing every unethical act known in the 
handbooks of crime and yet be utterly persuaded 
that all will be well with him now and for ever. 
This is worse than a delusion: it is depravity 
and, according to Plato, the greatest possible 
sacrilege. 

But communicants of other denominations also 
believe in death-bed reprieves from damnation 
after a life of infinite wrong-doing. Why should 
any one give up a life of profitable crime if he 
can have all that, and eternal glory besides? The 
essence of this is even worse, for, if it is possible, 
then there is no ethical reality at all: goodness is 
a mirage and righteousness a delusion. 

Since, therefore, historical religion teaches that 
infinite sin can be washed away by a vicarious 
atonement, that evil conduct can be forgiven or 
wiped out by creeds, rituals, penances, and 
ecclesiastical authority, they are quite unable to 
improve practical ethical standards. There is little 
terror in a hell that can be avoided by the minis- 
trations of a priest. But if he did not sell this 
service, how would be live? What purpose would 
he have in the world? What profit could there be 
in a supernaturalistic religion which did not pro- 
mise to save the sinner from his just deserts at 
the hands of an angry god? 

Therefore it is not surprising that very often 
the secularist lives on a higher ethical level than 
his church-going brother. For even though he 
does not tremble at the hereafter, he knows he 
must face himself and his fellows here; and 
there can be no moral bribery for him to assuage 


his conscience, which is his own, probably incul- 
cated, sense of right and wrong. Since he cannot 
escape that conscience through the services of a 
priest, he must live under its guidance, under its 
approbation or condemnation. There is no higher 
court. 

If this line of reasoning is correct, then we 
must conclude that a higher social ethical plane 
can be achieved only by superseding the old 
Orphic-Christian ethics by a humanist morality. 
Fear of punishment hereafter must be replaced 
by a sense of oneness with humanity, the right- 
ness and the necessity of treating all our fellows 
with the same consideration and dignity which we 
ourselves prize so highly. It is just as easy to 
inform the plastic minds of children with the one 
system as with the other. A doctrine based on 
bribery will thus give way to one founded in 
justice. The latter is not only superior: it is even 
more practical. And once established, it becomes 
an independent force in its own right, impelling 
its possessor to obey its dictates, whether he is 
rich or poor. 

This, I believe, is the humanist answer to Dr 
Wernher von Braun. 
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THE DREAM OF WILLIAM MORRIS 


by CLARE BARTLETT 


Dismissed as Utopian, Morris’s vision may have 
surprising relevance in the Age of Automation 


ONE of the great Victorians is more 
NA rset and neglected today than 

William Morris. He was a _ humanist 
through and through. Although he had no reli- 
gious beliefs himself he should be an object lesson 
to those who imagine that such a rejection is the 
most important thing in life and the overall 
characteristic of humanism. 

This negative attitude, frequently intolerant 
and sometimes pathological, ignores the fact that 
man’s great problem is how to live. What to 
believe — or disbelieve — is only important in so 
far as it has a bearing on the conduct of life. 

Pathological unbelievers such as Nietzsche and 
the Marquis de Sade have no place in the 
humanist tradition for this reason. Their atheism 
alone will not gain them admission. The way of 
life they recommended puts them out of court. 

Morris did nothing so dreary as to construct a 
formal system of ethics. But he was profoundly 
concerned with how individuals should manage 
their lives and what type of society would enable 
them to do so satisfactorily. 

He believed that socialism offered the best 
opportunities. And he also believed that for 
people to be happy they must enjoy their work. 

It may seem trite to declare that we must be 
happy in our work. Isn’t it what everyone wants? 
What hope is there, it may be asked, for the mass 
of workers to find any real enjoyment in their 
means of livelihood? What pleasure can be found 
at the assembly line — except in anticipation of 
knocking off? And what can leisure offer except 
the synthetic recreations of dog track and TV? 

Morris faced this problem before it arose in its 
present acute form. What to do with leisure was 
not such a headache when he wrote; there was 
too little of it for most people. 

The mills brought huge profits to the lucky few 
and soulless drudgery for the rest. The factory 
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chimneys besmirched the sky, not only robbing 
the landscape of all beauty but deadening the 
taste for it. 

Morris, like Ruskin and many others, laid th 
blame on the machine age. It’ was a natura 
enough reaction. But to rail against the machines 
was all in vain. What was not evident at the time 
was that machines could be invented to take over ft 
drudgery. The Age of Automation was largely 
hidden in the future. Hence the temptation to 
look back —the dream that man could recover 
vanished simplicities. 
















Unfair Criticisms 

Whatever one’s views about the merits of 
socialism, we know now that it is unthinkable 
without machines. As Lenin told H. G. Wells 
when the latter visited Russia, socialism meant a 
programme of electrification. Today it mus 
include atomic energy, but the principle is the 
same. 

For Marx socialism must be scientific or fail. 
Because Morris dreamed of a revival of arts and 
crafts his socialism has been dismissed as Utopian, 
Yet both were surely right. 

Any type of social organization capable of 
satisfying human aspirations must utilize science 
to the full. Without it life will be nasty, brutish, 
and short — as indeed it is for millions in under- 
developed countries. But need this exclude all 
interest in the beautiful? Must the poets, as in 
Plato’s rather bleak Utopia, be crowned with gar- 
lands and led gently but firmly out of the city 
gates? 

Morris has been unfairly criticized. He did not 
live in the cloud-cuckoo land to which some of 
his subsequent admirers —- and strange bedfellows? 
—retreated. He was far more realistic than 
Arthur Penty, for example, who really did believe 
that the clock could be put back. He was claimed 
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The workshop at Merton Abbey where Morris carried 
on the crafts of dyeing, stamping, weaving fabrics 
and staining designs on glass 


by the Distributists of the Chesterbelloc era, but 
the chief thing they had in common was an exag- 
gerated opinion of the Middle Ages. Like 
Cobbett, he felt that the Reformation had lifted 
the lid of Pandora’s box; but as an agnostic, the 
religious beliefs of the medievalists left him cold. 

Apart from the Icelandic sagas, his great pas- 
sion was for Gothic architecture. He cared 
nothing for the theology or the monks. What 


| stirred his imagination was the architecture of 


the cathedrals and churches of the fourteenth 
century; and the masons, for whom, he felt, it 
must have been a labour of love. 


Enjoyment in Work 

Cold water was poured on this enthusiasm by 
the scholarly G. G. Coulton, Indeed, the romantic 
nostalgia for the Middle Ages, which brought 
incense and vestments into the Anglican Church, 
was sensibly rebuked at the time by Cardinal 
Manning. 

‘We do not live in an exhausted receiver,’ he 
wrote. ‘We are in the modern world —in the 


| trade winds of the nineteenth century —and we 
' must brace ourselves to lay hold of the world as 


it grapples with us, and meet it intellect to intel- 
lect, culture to culture, science to science.’ 

Was Morris misled by a mirage? Not so much 
as many of his contemporaries. Victorian roman- 
tics, looking for a better world than their own, 
thought they had found it in the Middle Ages. 
Morris supplied a corrective in Socialism, its 
Growth and Outcome. 

There he makes no bones about the ignorance, 
superstition, and violence of those centuries, He 
calls them ‘the most superstitious epoch in the 
world’. He denied that he had any desire ‘to 
turn the clock back ’. 

He disliked machine production, but he was 
careful to say that it was ‘the mechanical prin- 
ciple’ underlying society rather than the ‘tan- 
gible steel or brass machine’ that was the trouble. 
As we might put it today, the mechanization of 
life, the alienation of man from man, the joyless 
monotony of the robot’s existence. 

No mere airy fairy dreamer would have con- 
verted G. D. H. Cole to socialism. Yet that was 
what happened when Cole read News from 
Nowhere. What moved him was Morris’s 
“demand for liberty from the tyranny of the 
machine and of the profit taker, his ideal of the 
independent craftsman, his revolt against political 
meliorism ’. 

We are not concerned here to evaluate Guild 
Socialism. The point is that Morris pinned his 
hopes on it, rightly or wrongly, as a means of 
liberating the hard-pressed worker from an 
intolerable burden. 

The healthiest of all incentives to work is to 
enjoy it. That is why so many scientists and the 
creative artists are to be envied. Their rewards 
cannot be measured in purely monetary terms — 
which is no excuse, of course, for treating them 
shabbily. 

We cannot all be scientists or artists. Some- 
body must do the dirty jobs. That was the pro- 
blem to which no practicable solution was in 
sight in the mid-nineteenth century. Morris 
thought that the right approach was to reduce 
disagreeable tasks by simplifying material needs, 
and to augment the opportunities of creative 
work by restoring craftmanship. 

The present day. multiplication of commodity 
goods would have shocked him. Wants, artificially 
stimulated by mass advertising and brought 
within reach by HP, would have seemed a per- 
version of life. We are the Utopians, he might 
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have declared, thinking we can flourish indefi- 
nitely in never-never land. 

Once again he was right — and wrong. Clearly 
there is more joy felt by the craftsman fashion- 
ing a piece of furniture, pottery, tapestry, than in 
turning out a machine-made article. It is just as 
clear that the machines make necessities available 
on a scale with which no craftsman could com- 
pete. 

Looking ahead, however, we can now see that 
the dirty jobs will be increasingly taken over by 
the machine. Tedious as much work will still be, 
the hours should be short, and the problem of 
the future will be boring leisure rather than 
boring work. The message of William Morris, 
mutatis mutandis, will be sorely needed. 

The essence of that message for humanists is 
that art is as necessary as food, if we are to 
make the most of our lives. Not Art with a 
capital A, but the delight found in making things 
which are beautiful as well as useful. This was 
known to the Palzolithic hunters whose cave 
paintings some 20,000 years ago were believed — 
however mistakenly —to help to maintain the 
food supply. 

Primitive peoples not only made pots and wove 
garments because they were useful, but because 
they were beautiful. The disjunction was the later 
development of a class-stratified society. Art 
became a luxury to be enjoyed by the few, a 
spectacle rather than an activity in which the 
ordinary man could participate. 

The stories of heroes in the Greek Iliad and 
the Icelandic Sagas were for popular consump- 
tion. No wonder Morris found such inspiration in 
Iceland, though a curious blind-spot made him 
fail to appreciate Greece. 

What he reacted from was a mandarin art 
without popular roots. Everyone is capable of 
some kind of artistic expression, whether with 
spade, chisel, brush or loom. There was little 
outlet possible in the machine age that Morris 
knew. But may not a means to satisfy this crea- 
tive impulse be found in the leisure which a 
further development of the machine makes 
possible? 

If not, the prospect for civilization is grim. We 
shall be half-men instead of whole men. It is the 
expression not the execution that counts. Better 
to write bad poetry and paint amateurish pic- 





The Strawberry Thief pattern for cotton print. Work- 
ing drawing made by Morris in 1883. 
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tures than merely to gaze at the products of 
specialists. Morris himself wrote a great deal of 
poetry and it was not very good. He did so 
because he enjoyed it. 

He will always be associated with the Arts and 
Crafts movement though he saw the danger that 
it would fall into a groove and be restricted in 
appeal to a social class. It might even hinder 
the social revolution on which he finally set 
his hopes. 

‘You cannot have happy villagers living in 
pretty houses among trees’, he wrote, ‘doing 
pretty looking work in their own houses or in the 
pleasant village workshop between seedtime and 
harvest, unless you remove the causes that have 
made for the brutal slum-dweller and the starve- 
ling field labourer.’ 


‘The Saint of Socialism ’ 

Nevertheless, he showed by example what 
could be done even as a commercial venture. 
Starting on a small scale in Red Lion Square, he 
moved his workshop to Merton Abbey in Surrey. 
His designs for fabrics, carpets, and wallpapers 
demonstrated how homely things could be beauti- 
ful as well as useful. He mastered the techniques 
of glassware, tapestry, fine printing. 

His own work was touched with genius. But 
only a privileged class can employ a genius to 
decorate houses, or indulge their taste for tapestry 
and exquisitely bound éditions de luxe. 

He was forced to realize that art, as generally 
conceived, must die in order to live again. ‘I am 
sure’, he wrote, ‘that it will be but a temporary 
loss, to be followed by the genuine birth of a 
new art, which will be the spontaneous expres- 
sion of the pleasure of life innate in the whole 
people.” 

So he turned his great energy to socialism. He 
was impatient of compromise and Fabian tactics. 
He wrote in 1883: ‘The aim of socialists should 
be the founding of a religion, towards which end 
compromise is no use, and we only want to have 
those with us who will be with us to the end.’ 

Shaw called him the ‘Saint of Socialism’. He 
added: ‘The Church is never so Catholic as 
when she names her saints. There is room for 
Aquinas and Francis, for the schoolman and the 
visionary, and in the Socialist hagiography, for 
Morris as well as Marx, though one is as far 
removed from the other as the dream of the 
poverello from the subtleties of the Dominican.’ 


HOW FAST DO 
YOU READ? 


by DAVID GUNSTON 


Machines can train us to 
read twice as fast as before 


HE modern world is speedily burying itself 

under an ever-growing mountain of 

printed words. Reading, far more than 
writing, is the universal necessity of the age. From 
statesman to bank clerk, taxi-driver to housewife, 
we all depend enormously upon what we read. In 
fact, twentieth-century civilized man cannot get 
away from his reading. Company reports, bank 
statements, school text-books, parking regula- 
tions, recipes, rosters and race-cards — whoever 
we are, whatever we do, we must read. From 
masterpieces of literature to the inscriptions on a 
cigarette card, we are swamped by words waiting 
to be read. 

All this being so, it is surprising how little 
thought we give as a whole to the efficiency of 
our reading. We can read, or at least most of us 
can, and that is all there is to it. Some may read 
quicker than others, a few continually skim and 
never really read properly, but reading efficiency 
as such is rarely considered. 

Yet while scientific progress has greatly stepped 
up the consumption or production of words by 
every mechanical means very few people stop to 
consider whether their reading capacity is work- 
ing at peak. The office typewriter records 75 
words a minute, the commercial duplicator 500 
words a second, while the rotary printing press 
disgorges words at anything up to 10,000 per 
second. Most of us speak at about 200 words a 
minute, yet we are fortunate if we can read faster 
than 300 words a minute. We all of us know 
those unfortunate folk who in adulthood still 
retain the childish habit of subconsciously repeat- 
ing quietly to themselves every word they read. 
One is reminded of the story of St Augustine 
going as a young man in the fourth century to 
Milan and seeing the great bishop Ambrose in 
the cathedral there reading from a missal. He was 
astounded to see the bishop reading silently, with 
no movement of his lips as was usual with other 
men. Ambrose had of course merely mastered the 
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art of reading, but the young man attributed his 
skill to divine power. 

In more modern times only the really fast 
reader catches the fancy. Lord Macaulay, for 
instance, who read (and remembered) everything 
he saw at fantastic speed, or Oscar Wilde, who 
could finish a Victorian novel in a morning. Or 
men like T. E. Lawrence, Sidney Webb, Aldous 
Huxley, and William Temple, who rarely needed 
more than a day to dissect and absorb completely 
any book. Or C. S. (‘Hornblower’) Forester, 
who finds only a day’s reading in any average- 
length book. 

But these are isolated figures, chiefly men of 
letters with phenomenal brains and _ probably 
photographic memories and exceptional optical 
powers. The average reader, in office or home, 
floundering laboriously along from word to word, 
line to line, cannot hope to achieve such heights, 
even if he could see the value of them. Could 
not even dream of becoming a speedy reader, 
that is, until quite recently, for at last the subject 
has been given some serious attention. With their 
traditional love of hustle, their enthusiasm for a 
new idea, and their refreshing feeling that even 
the good leaves room for improvement, the 
Americans have devised what they call Quick 
Reading. And they are teaching it in universities 
and colleges as well as to harassed business execu- 
tives with overflowing in-trays and overworked 
horn-rims. 

Briefly, the basic idea is simple and scientifi- 
cally sound. In reading the printed page, the 
human eye dwells momentarily upon each word 
in turn, moving jerkily forward to the next as 
comprehension is achieved, sometimes going back 
a little way for a second look. This, say the Quick 
Readers, is highly wasteful of time and effort, and 
they produce films made on a gadget called the 
ophthalmograph to prove it. This instrument 
records on film strip the jerky, hesitant eye move- 
ments of the untrained reader, be he ‘nervous 
grasshopper ’ or * patient plodder ’. It is revealing 
to see such a film of one’s own reading. There is 
undoubtedly a waste of optical effort. 

Fast reading requires that whole phrases and 
blocks of words (‘ thought units’) be assimilated 
together, instead of the single, disjointed word. 
First, short phrases, then half-lines, and eventu- 
ally whole lines of print are taken in at a smooth 
speed with, if the training is done aright, no fall- 
ing off in comprehension. 
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Two ingenious machines, devised by one of the 
US centres of quicker reading, the Reading Labo- 
ratory, Inc, of New York, are used in training 
courses to speed up this word-by-word method 
that we nearly all use without realizing it. Seated 
at a table and peering into the small box-like 
tachistoscope, or flashmeter, the pupil sees words, 
numbers, and short phrases momentarily illumi- 
nated. The exposures of the flashing light vary 
from one-tenth to one-hundredth of a second, so 
there is no time for ‘ second looks’. By a gradual 
increase in the complexity of the messages, end- 
ing with a difficult array of symbols or a com- 
plicated scientific statement, and a corresponding 
decrease in the exposure times, one learns, ‘ with 
dramatic swiftness’, to read and retain through 
really speedy and accurate focusing on ‘ thought- 
units’ rather than individual numbers, symbols, 
or words. 

Fresh from a quite invigorating encounter with 
this gadget, the learner Quick Reader then moves 
to the electrical pacer, which is simply a book- 
rest over which there glides downwards at regu- 
lar, controllable speeds an opaque blind. This 
forces one to read quicker, since the inexorable 
descent of the blind over what one has _ just 
assimilated spurs eye and brain to increased 
effort. The speed of the blind can be stepped up 
by the trainee, who in time should become a 
fully-fledged Quick Reader, but only if he or she 
has really understood everything read. There 
follow stiffish written tests to prove comprehen- 
sion. 

In America and at the Quick Reading Centre 
in London, where these methods were used for a 
trial period, many folk with poorish or average 
reading speeds have been taught to reach 700-800 
words a minute, and not a few over 1,000 words 
a minute, with full comprehension. Aptitude, it 
seems, counts for less than a conviction that it 
can be done, and 100% speed increases among 
those who survived a fourteen-week course are 
common — but not among the disbelievers. 

Faster reading may not be everyone’s ideal, but 
that there is a place for it in the rush of modern 
life becomes daily more apparent. 


NoTE: This article contains approximately 1,000 
words, so if you take five minutes to read it with 
understanding your reading speed is only 200 words 
per minute, or poor. Two minutes’ reading time, i.e. 
500 words per minute, is well above average, but 
oniy those who can read it in one and three-quarter 
minutes or less can be classed as really fast readers. 
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A Resurrection of Political Philosophy ? 


by ANTONY FLEW 


An important new study of political philosophy 
shows that reports of its death were premature 


MONG readers of the 
A ee weeklies and the 

‘posh Sundays’ it is a 
commonplace that political 
philosophy is dead; killed by 
the revolution whose prophets 
were not Marx and Engels but 
Moore and Wittgenstein. Cer- 
tainly it is true that ‘ Very little 
has been done to apply the 
analytical techniques of modern 
philosophy to the problems of 
politics—a field in which philo- 
sophers were once deeply in- 
terested’. This is the gap which 
§. I. Benn and R. S. Peters, in 
Social Principles and the Demo- 
cratic State (Allen and Unwin, 
32s), hepe to do something to 
fill 


Their book is written in the 
first instance as a text-book for 
the courses in social philosophy 
which are often required of stu- 
dents for degrees and diplomas 
in Social Studies, Sociology, 
Public Administration, and the 
like. Such students have and 
should have a _ practical and 
down-to-earth approach _ to 
theoretical problems. It is there- 
fore frivolous to complain, as 
some reviewers have, that the 
authors take no account of such 
bizarre Continental curiosities 
as Existentialist approaches to 
politics. 


Without Dramatics 


The study of Existentialism is 
all very fine as a week-end 
indulgence for philosophy dons 
with a taste for dramatics. It 
has no place in the workaday 
theoretical studies of practically 
oriented people. The same 
prime aim not merely justifies 
but demands the frankly 
avowed and reasoned  Utili- 
tarian ethical standpoint from 
which the authors write. But it 
also requires a comprehensive- 
ness of treatment and an imper- 


sonal discretion which must 
inevitably weigh on the general 
reader as a bit heavy and plod- 
ding. Thus it is only very occa- 
sionally that we are treated to 
tart remarks: e.g. ‘The power 
to suppress criticism rests with 
authorities like governments, 
ecclesiastical governors, univer- 
sity councils, and the like, the 
very people whose activities . . . 
demand the closest scrutiny’ (p 
228); or, ‘The finest antidote 
to state worship is to study dis- 
passionately some of the men 
who govern states’ (p 296). You 
can say that again. 


The Rational Quest 


Part One deals with ‘Society: 
Its Rules and their Validity’. It 
takes its place in the ‘long 
tradition which stresses the in- 
compatibility between authority 
and certain specific exercises 
like science and morality’ (p 
22). The point is that although, 
‘Of course, a code of behaviour, 
like that of the Sermon on the 
Mount, could be accepted be- 
cause there seemed to be good 
reasons for it . . . such rational 
acceptance must be distin- 
guished from acceptance on the 
grounds that the code issued 
from a man who was God, or 
divinely inspired’ (p 34). This 
makes moral philosophy ‘the 
attempt to find criteria in virtue 
of which rules can be rationally 
justified’ (p 28). 

The crucial link between 
rationality in the establishment 
of facts and rationality in the 
assessment of norms is seen to 
lie in the notion of impartiality. 
‘Science deals only with the 
truth of assumptions [Presum- 
ably a slip for assertions—AF] ; 
morality is concerned with the 
rightness or wrongness of rules’ 
(p 38). ‘The very idea of search- 
ing for truth takes for granted 


. . . a norm of impartiality 
which holds that issues should 
be decided according to the 
relevant criteria . . .” (p 31). 

In developing this the authors 
bring out how the classical 
modern moral philosophers— 
Hume, Butler, Kant, Mill, Sidg- 
wick—all in their different ways 
insisted, both on_ rationality, 
and on impartiality as an essen- 
tial part of it. A feature of this 
treatment, particularly appro- 
priate in a text-book, is the pre- 
sumption that all the classical 
writers will have said at least 
some things which are both true 
and permanently important. 
They are never called up merely 
as convenient sparring partners 
for new champions in training. 

Thus no doubt there was 
logical defect in the main argu- 
ment of Bishop Butler ; when he 
tried to commend a Christian 
way of life on the ground that 
it was natural to man. Still he 
was fundamentally right in 
insisting on the central impor- 
tance in morals of conscience 
construed as, in his words, ‘a 
principle of reflection in men, 
by which they distinguish be- 
tween, approve and disapprove 
their own actions’. And though 
he often spoke of conscience as 
if it were an infallible autho- 
rity, ‘he did say that if con- 
science errs, this is due either to 
superstition (i.e. unreflective 
and uncritical assumptions) or 
to partiality to ourselves’ (p 45). 
Utilitarianism 

The position Benn and Peters 
reach is an eclectic Utilitarian- 
ism: rules and norms are to be 
judged by the standard of 
human welfare. This is of 
course a criterion for rules. It is 
not to be applied to every single 
piece of conduct separately: 
‘For there would be no point in 
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having rules, if on every sepa- 
rate occasion, we were required 
to balance the probable conse- 
quences of keeping them or 
ignoring them’ (p 185). This 
meets one of the stock general 
objections. Another arises only 
for the form of Utilitarianism 
favoured by Benn and Peters: 
which is not concerned, pater- 
nalistically, with the promotion 
of happiness; but, negatively, 
with the removal of frustration 
and unhappiness. 

This other stock one has 
already been wheeled out in at 
least one review. It urges that 
negative Utilitarianism must 
justify world annihilation. As 
Mr Tom Lehrer sings: 


We'll all go together when we 


go, 

All suffused with an incandescent 
glow... 

There'll be no more pain and 
misery 

When the world is our 
rotisserie... 


But, of course, unless all the 
people concerned overwhelm- 
ingly want to go, hydrogenicide 
is no solution. Certainly it 
removes, in a way, all our rela- 
tively minor miseries. But it 
does so only at the cost of frus- 
trating for ever all the other 
desires now leading us, perhaps 
‘perversely, to want to go on 
living. 


Demand for Equality 

Turning to questions more 
distinctively and __ specifically 
political, we find the authors’ 
moral analysis and _ logical 
sophistication paying off par- 
ticularly in regions usually very 
cloudy indeed. Thus in Part 
Two, ‘Social Principles and 
their Implementation’, they in- 
sist fruitfully: that just as all 
talk about freedom is elliptical, 
until we specify what sorts of 
restraints it is freedom from ; so 
all demands for equality are to 
be understood only in contexts 
which make clear precisely what 
sorts of difference we want to 
regard as irrelevant. 

‘We have schools for dis- 
abled, blind, and deaf children, 
and we spend far more per 
head on them than we do on 
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the average child. If this is not 
accounted inequality of oppor- 
tunity, it is because the discri- 
mination is felt to be justified’ 
(p 119). Again: ‘A negro from 
Alabama demanding “equality 
of opportunity” may be attack- 
ing the educational colour bar, 
leaving wealth untouched. A 
South African white trade 
unionist using the same phrase 
may well mean the reverse’ (p 
120). So what we mean—or, 
rather, what we should mean if 
only we were more clear- 
headed—‘when we say that all 
men are equal, is that none 
shall be held to have a claim to 
better treatment than another, 
in advance of good grounds 
being produced’ (p 110: italics 
in original, here and elsewhere). 

The same insistence on the 
essential and fundamental con- 
cern with impartiality of any 
truly rational morality comes 
out in the treatment of the 
exceptionally nebulous notion, 
the common good. ‘The pre- 
scription “‘seek the common 
good” is not of the same type 
as “maintain full employment”. 
Whereas the latter is a counsel 
of substance, the former is one 
of procedure “Seek the 
common good” is different, not 
because it is vaguer or more 
general, but because it does not 
describe a determinate goal at 
all . . . To say that the state 
should seek it is to say only that 
political decisions should attend 
to the interests of its members 
in a spirit of impartiality’ (p 
ZF): 


Pressure Groups 


It may be to say only this. 
But to say this is to say some- 
thing vital. For there is a world 
of difference between the coun- 
tries where this is generally 
accepted and those, like the 
Union of South Africa, where 
it is equally generally accepted 
that the interests of some or 
even of the majority of the 
population should simply not 
count. Furthermore, from this, 
and from the recognition that 
what politics essentially is is 
‘the interplay of pressures’, we 
can infer that pressure groups 
as such are not a lamentable 


corruption of political society, 
They have their part, though 
certainly not an _ uninhibited 
part, to play in any State seri- 
ously striving for the common 
good. For unless people are free 
to form groups to press their 
interests it will be practically 
impossible for any government, 
however well intentioned, to 
give impartial consideration to 
those interests. While if any 
interest becomes so powerful 
and so selfish that it can regu- 
larly defy disinterested inter. 
ference, the basic procedural 
canon is thereby violated. 


Questions to Ask 


The relevance of this to 
recent French politics is obvi- 
ous. But let us for a moment 
point not agreeably to the 
beams in the eyes of our neigh- 
bours but offensively to the 
mote in our own. Why are we 
all prepared so anzmically to 
accept that whereas company 
affairs are a proper field of 
legislative concern, the running 
of trades unions, and the reme- 
dying of certain notorious 
abuses in the running of some 
of them, must be a _ great 
untouchable of British politics? 
Again, while it is _ entirely 
proper to respect the personal 
scruples of Roman Catholic 
doctors and patients, are we to 
accept indefinitely that the 
National Health Service cannot 
touch contraception simply be- 
cause the pressure group of the 
Roman Church forbids it? Why 
not a permissive ruling, with a 
conscience clause? 

We have taken the handling 
of moral philosophy and _ the 
treatment of the unclear and 
controversial concepts of equal- 
ity and the common good as 
specimens. Of course Benn and 
Peters have things to say on 
many other subjects: punish- 
ment, rights, law, justice and the 
distribution of income, demo- 
cracy, and so on. It is good to 
reflect that they must have been 
seeing this solid, constructive, 
and perhaps even rather dull 
book through the press at the 
very time Mr Gellner was dash- 
ing off his fashionable squib 
Words and Things. 
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THE POLICE AND THE PUBLIC 


by C. G. L. DU CANN 


Barrister, magistrate and mayor, our contributor 
writes from a wide experience of the courts 


satisfactorily, the relations between the execu- 

tive and the citizenry must be good. In 
Britain that state of affairs is usual. Mild, cour- 
teous, and patient law courts render savage Vic- 
torian laws tolerable. Tact, discretion, and keep- 
ing in the background by the Inland Revenue 
makes harsh and oppressive taxation scales almost 
endurable. 

Once English policemen kept only criminals 
and children in awe. They were believed — by 
the English alone—to be objects of delighted 
admiration to benighted foreigners, who con- 
stantly exclaimed ‘Your wonderful policemen’, 
and were told the correct time to a second and 
were directed accurately to whatever they wished 
to see or wherever they wished to go. 


Change of Opinion 

Post-war mentality has changed all that. It has, 
like the serpent in Genesis, put ‘enmity ’ between 
police and public. And that hostility has grown 
of late to such proportions that even Chief Con- 
stables and the Metropolitan Commissioner of 
Police notice and deplore it in their 1958-9 
Annual Reports. 

The Home Secretary, Mr R. A. Butler, has 
agreed to an official inquiry into the prevailing 
relations between the public and the police. Some 
of the problems involved are excellently dealt 
with in Mr Justice Devlin’s recent book The 
Criminal Prosecution in England (OUP, 15s). 

Few things are more distrusted by free people 
than a Police State and the agent provocateur. 
Our ancestors believed from unhappy experience 
that a standing army was a menace to freedom, 
and accordingly every year Parliament to this day 
must pass its annual Army Act. 

A standing army of policemen needs equal 
vigilance. For some years now suspicion has been 
growing, fed by individual instances of police 
arrogance and police action (such as telephone- 
tapping in private interests, or male detectives 
taking females to expensive night-clubs to detect 


|: a Government is to function smoothly and 


offences), that Britain has been tending in this 
direction. ! 

By and large —with occasional lapses — our 
Courts of Justice have been alert to the danger 
of the police, as such, putting themselves above 
the laws applicable to other ordinary citizens. It 
is indeed vital that the police, as guardians of the 
law, should set a good example by rigid obedi- 
ence to the law, which they are set to enforce. 
But as the Latin tag reminds us, ‘ Quis custodiet 
custodes ’. 

Our chiefs of police attribute the worsened 
relations between police and public to the motor- 
ing habit. It is true that the motor-car makes 
criminals of us all and puts dukes as well as dust- 
men in the dock. While there is a great deal of 
the truth in this official diagnosis, it is by no 
means the whole truth. But let us examine the 
motoring allegation first. 

When the humble, respect-showing ‘ constable ’ 
on the beat is metamorphosed into the arrogant 
bullying ‘ officer’ in the police car the public is 
shocked, resentful of the change. It is under- 
standable. Moreover, respectable law-abiding 
drivers who err by mistake feel sore over police 
traps and being ‘hunted down’. Like foxes or 
deer, they are unappreciative of the ardour of 
the chase. They believe that big game like Rolls- 
Royces and Bentleys are not hunted like the small 
Ford or Morris. Finally, when the motorist gets 
into Court, he is shocked again by the haste and 
incredulity with which his defence is blown out 
of Court, and by the careless acquiescence in 
always duplicated police evidence. 


Reasons for Distrust 

Nor does it escape the notice of motorists that 
while every dog may have his first bite — and 
every thief his first theft — the motoring offender 
is punished for his first conviction and that a 
lifelong good driving character avails him 
nothing. Perhaps, because there are so many of 
them, motoring offenders are treated with less 
consideration than any other class. One cannot 
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expect that a motorist should receive the same 
respect in Court as a murderer or similar big fish, 
but he might be placed more nearly equal to the 
ordinary thief or receiver or small fraudsman. 

Distrust of the present-day police by the public, 
of course, extends far beyond motoring troubles. 
No longer is every policeman, like former pub- 
licans, a man of the highest possible character, 
Bayard’s sans peur et sans reproche. Perusal of 
the daily newspapers teaches us better than that. 
Policemen are convicted, sentenced, and im- 
prisoned for thefts, burglaries, assaults, cheatings, 
bribery, sex offences, and the rest. 

Criminals spread stories of police corruption ; 
some true, some untrue. True or not, the mud, or 
some of it, sticks and stinks. Then the respectable 
householder, John Doe, tells ironically how 
neighbour Richard. Roe, in response to urgent 
police adjurations, informed the local police sta- 
tion that he would be absent August-holidaying, 
with the result that his home was burgled in his 
absence. But he, John Doe, wiser in his genera- 
tion, did not inform the police of his holidaying, 
therefore his home remained intact. 

It may be conceded, perhaps, that the police 
are not what they were. (Perhaps they never 
were.) In a materialistic society like ours, money, 
to many folk, is the measure of all things. More 
money is to be made outside than inside the 
Force. Which, of course, is as it should be. Nor 
are more pay and more privileges for policemen, 


and more policemen to enjoy them, the complete 


answer to police woes. Rather does it lie in proud 
traditions of honour and service; in esprit de 
corps; in discipline and distinction and a return 
to those lost Victorian standards of behaviour 
which made it a truism to say in Court: ‘ The 
Metropolitan Police — the finest organized body 
of men in the world.’ 

Some of our policemen —and the fact should 
be gratefully acknowledged—are very good; 
indeed, all that can be desired. But the number 
and the depredations of the black sheep in the 
flock are too many for the good name of the 
whole. The police should be a corps délite. 
Untrained, untested cadets should not be too 
easily accepted in order to get forces more nearly 
up to strength. Temptations in police life are 
insidious and numerous: it requires a strong and 
virtuous character to resist them. 

Moreover, policemen (and this is slowly com- 
ing to be realized) should be employed in real 
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police duties. Too many brawny constables are 
wastefully employed in feminine clerical duties in 
police stations and offices. Keeping the books and 
filling in the forms could be done by girl school. 
leavers. Too many men, who should be on the 
beat, are engaged in directing traffic and scrib. 
bling down the numbers of parked cars. Just as it 
used to be said that it took five to seven office 
soldiers to keep one fighting soldier in the field, 
so it may be that as many office policemen are 
used to keep one active policeman on his beat. 
But is this wasteful expenditure of police power 
really necessary? 


Arming the Police 


From time to time agitation arises about ‘ arm- 
ing the police’ in order to deal with violent thugs, 
smash-and-grab raiders, and similar desperadoes, 
It is proudly said that our police (unlike the 
inferior foreign variety) go unarmed —a tribute 
to their courage and our unwisdom. But it is just 
not true. Contrary to what the ordinary citizen 
and the juvenile delinquent believes, our police 
are armed — with concealed weapons. 

In a special trouser pocket a constable carries 
a truncheon ready for the draw. With its grooved 
handle and wrist-strap, this cudgel is a formidable 
weapon when used with force and well-directed. 
It could smash a skull like an eggshell. And the 
constable, as is fitting, receives training in its use 
and in its abstention from use. Perhaps the 
weapon would be more efficacious if openly worn 
and displayed. That visibility would prevent many 
assaults on the supposedly unarmed police, espe- 
cially by unsophisticated gangs of juveniles. 

What of police powers such as powers of 
arrest and general interference? Are they too 
great? Or insufficient for the proper purposes of 
the police, which are in the main the detection 
and discouragement of crime and the bringing to 
justice of offenders against the law? And what of 
the powers of those who direct police prosecu- 
tions and in privacy decide for, or against, their 
being launched? 

Such are some few of the matters to which the 
attention of the Commission of Inquiry may 
direct itself. There are many others. The Com- 
mission will have the good will of everyone, and 
it is to be sincerely hoped that its labours may 
be fruitful. But this is not to say that its work will 
be other than keenly watched by lovers of free- 
dom jealous of their birthright. 
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ON THE AIR 








Christianity in the Theatre 


by A. D. 


NDER this title there 
| appeared in the Sunday 

Times not long ago a 
letter from Canon Roy Mackay, 
Head of BBC Religious Broad- 
casting. Mr Harold Hobson, 
theatre critic of that journal, 
had drawn a distinction be- 
tween immoral plays and un- 
Christian ones, adding that ‘the 
London theatre today knows 
nothing about divine law, only 
about human __ relationships’. 
Canon Mackay dissents from 
this view on the ground that 


human relationships are the 
essence of Christianity. 
The disagreement is not a 


real one for both writers are on 
the same side. If anything Mr 
Hobson is plus royaliste que le 
roi, insisting on the duty of 
dramatists who are themselves 
Christians to put across the 
Christian point of view. After 
seeing four of the plays listed 
by Mr Hobson as unchristian 
though not immoral, the Canon 
was Satisfied they have some 
religious value nonetheless, if 
only because they reflect the 
contemporary scene in all its 
nakedness and force a Christian 
playgoer to find answers to the 
questions they raise. That was 
Hamlet’s technique, you'll re- 
member: 
the play’s the thing 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience 
of the King 


Dodging Difficulties 

Will it work? I doubt it. Both 
the Canon and Mr Hobson are 
dodging the difficulties of faith 
in a sceptical age like ours. Mr 
Hobson is all out for the 
Church Militant. ‘On radio and 
television’, he complains, ‘the 
exponents of Christianity seem 
to be always anxious to be 
polite, to utter nothing that will 
upset or outrage.’ He has said 


COHEN 


before—on the Brains 
Trust ; it seems to be a hobby- 
horse of his. ‘In _ theatrical 
circles at least’, he continues, 
‘Christians do not have that 
high arrogant accent any 
longer’: believe it or not, he 
would bring back the arrogance 
‘superbe et singulier’ of Port 
Royal in the seventeenth cen- 
tury! 

It is Mr Hobson’s misfortune 
to have been born into the 
wrong century. The last time we 
heard this particular note of 
religious romanticism was while 
Chesterton lived; but the capa- 
cious and colourful mantle of 
G.K.C. sits somewhat loosely 
on Mr Hobson’s shoulders. 

Who, looking today at Ire- 
land, Spain and Italy, where his 
‘high arrogant accent’ is only 
too audible, could believe any 
longer in a Church which allows 
its children to rot in poverty 
and ignorance? Did Mr Hob- 
son listen, I wonder, to the 
recent repeat of the Danilo 
Dolci programme? Here it is a 
layman who comes to the res- 
cue of the people—60,000 of 
them—of a Sicilian slum— 
‘worse than any to be seen in 
Cairo or Calcutta’ said Mr 
Aldous Huxley—ground down 
between landlords and _ police 
while the Church looks on, 
offering ‘consolation’! 

Let me assure Mr Hobson it 
is not only the young and 
immature who enjoy plays like 
The Making of Moo, which, 
according to Mr Hobson, ‘ridi- 
cules the existence of God’. 
Why not? We want to hear all 
sides. When the play was pro- 
duced a few days ago at Oxford 
—in the teeth of opposition 
from some high-ups—it met 
with a rousing response. 

Plays account for a consider- 
able amount of broadcasting 


this 


time, coming only after Talks 
and Discussions in this respect. 
Their astonishing variety, rang- 
ing from old Greek (Sophocles) 
to avant-garde (Ionesco), gives 
the lie to Mr Hobson’s curious 
dictum that ‘every abolition of 
a religious prohibition lessens 
the potentiality of the drama’. 
It may be true, as he remarks, 
that nobody bothers today 
about the sacredness of burial ; 
but surely the underlying theme 
of the Antigone is the struggle 
of the individual against the 
State, an issue as live now as 
when Sophocles wrote. 


Plea for Toughness 


However, there is no catch- 
ing out Mr Hobson. In one 
place he couples’ Brendan 
Behan’s The Hostage with The 
Making of Moo as both un- 
christian plays. In another place 
he writes of the ‘splendour’ of 
The Hostage, which it owes, we 
are told, to its charity—‘a 
quality straight out of Christian 
morality . . . this thing which it 
derides gives it its substance’! 

Mr Hobson’s opinion—and 
here he is on his home ground— 
that the work of Sartre and 
Genet is more ‘tough’ (as well 
as better theatre) than any- 
thing being produced over here 
is One many of us share. But 
why drag in God? 
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The three winners were: 


1 Dr G. Bewley, Dublin 
2 A. G. D. Simpson, Glasgow 
3 Miss D. M. Blakey, Teignmouth 


Each receives a Book Token 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


GILBERT MURRAY: An Un- 
finished Autobiography. With 
contributions by his friends 
(Allen & Unwin, 25s). Part of 
this book consists of an auto- 
biographical fragment begin- 
ning with Murray’s Australian 
boyhood and ending with his 
first professorship and marriage 
to Lady Mary Howard. In addi- 
tion there are tributes by vari- 
ous friends, with an introduc- 
tion by E. R. Dodds, and an 
epilogue by Arnold Toynbee. 
Sybil Thorndike and Lewis 
write on Murray’s connection 
with the theatre, Salvador de 
Madariaga on his work for the 
League of Nations. Many as his 
interests were, his most durable 
contribution was to awaken an 
interest in Hellenism as distinct 
from the Greek language. He 
did not believe Greek should be 
a compulsory’ subject. He 
realized the importance to civi- 
lization of keeping alive an 
interest in Greek thought and 
literature by bringing it within 
reach of a wide public through 
translations. His own exquisite 
translations of Euripides are too 
free for the taste of pedants and 
are temporarily under the cloud 
of all Georgian poetry, but for 
those who care little for passing 


fashions they will remain a 
source of delight. 

His involvement in_ politics 
was inseparable from his 


humanism, Man, as Aristotle 
said, is a political animal. As 
Russell, his lifelong friend, 
writes: ‘It has been a difficult 
time for those who grew up 
among Victorian solidities. To 
the very end Gilbert did every- 
thing in his power to salvage 
civilization, and for this he 
deserves to be honoured by all 
who care for the things that he 
valued . . . Gilbert Murray is a 
great and steadfast humanist, 
who adheres to liberal beliefs, 
now, alas, not so common as 
they were when he and I were 
young.’ Toynbee describes his 
attitude as ‘tolerant agnosti- 
cism’. It is best expressed in a 
memorable passage in Five 
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Stages of Greek Religion: 
‘There is no royal road in these 
matters . . . The uncharted sur- 
rounds us on every side, and 
we must have some relation 
towards it, a relation which will 
depend on the general discipline 
of a man’s mind and the bias of 
his whole character.’ 


TO SIR, WITH LOVE, by 
E. R. Braithwaite (Bodley Head, 
13s 6d). This book is the story 
of a very gifted Negro from 
British Guiana who became a 
teacher in a school in East Lon- 
don. It is not just another book 
about teaching, however, but a 
moving human document of 
great appeal to humanists. Mr 
Braithwaite writes vividly, and 
his descriptive passages are 
brilliant. Without training in 
teaching, he has made a great 
success of his work among 
these poor urchins who seem at 
first to be merely loathsome 
with their dirt, their foul lan- 
guage, their precocious lewd- 
ness, and their entire lack of 
manners. Mr Braithwaite him- 
self began by being appalled, 
but he determined to do some- 
thing for these children, and, by 
gradually gaining their confi- 
dence and by treating them as 
responsible adult persons (they 
were the top class of the 
school), he achieved a_ near 
miracle. By his compelling sin- 
cerity and strength of character 
he causes the reader to share in 
his own mental revaluation of 
the children ; he brings home to 
us forcibly, though quite with- 
out exaggeration, the pitiful liv- 
ing conditions in their homes, 
their lack of facilities for the 
most elementary cleanliness and 
privacy, the sad starvation in 
them of all that might conceiv- 


ably raise them above the 
gutter. 
No less interesting is Mr 


Braithwaite’s own history, parts 
of which he tells us in passing. 
Though highly educated and ex- 
RAF, he was refused one post 
after another. He had the usual 
trouble over getting lodgings, 


and when he fell in love with a 
white woman—one of his teach. 
ing colleagues who fully reci- 
procated his feelings—he was 
up against the inevitable diff- 
culty. Small wonder that he is 
angry at the fatuous lip-service 
that is paid to racial equality, 
or that he feels us to be hypo- 
crites, by and large, despite the 
many kindnesses that he freely 
acknowledges from individuals, 
To read Mr Braithwaite’s story 
is to feel ashamed that there is 
any kind of race prejudice left; 
a man of such character cannot 
fail to impress us, no matter 
what his colour or race. 


THE BELGIAN CONGO: 
SOME RECENT CHANGES, 
by Ruth Slade (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 5s). The rise of 
Nationalist movements in 
Africa is a question of the 
moment; this short book deals 
with the changes that have 
taken place since the end of the 
War in the Belgian Congo, 
which had been untouched by 
anti-colonialism for a_ long 
while. Belgian policy subjected 
Africans to a benevolent pater- 
nalism, gradually educating 
them and bringing them to 
greater prosperity—but always 
in self-interested subordination 
to Brussels. War disrupted this 


by widening the horizons of the * 


Congolese. A new middle class 
arose, the evolués, with more 
education, no polygamy, and so 
they felt able to compare them- 
selves to Europeans. Pre-War 
legislation had been able to dis- 
criminate between black and 
white with plausibility, but now 
certain Africans were clearly 
approaching the white way of 
life. They began to press for 
equal opportunities as well as 
equal pay. 

Since the visit of King 
Baudouin in 1955 there has been 
some definite progress towards 
racial equality. Two universities 
have been opened, though 
women’s education is still badly 
lagging. Missions and the larger 
companies are adapting them- 
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selves to the new climate. Bel- 
gium on the whole has shown 
herself flexible in her policy and 
the Congolese are certainly 
determined on the independence 
which has been promised, This 
book usefully arouses an in- 
formed consciousness. 


MALRAUX, by Geoffrey H. 
Hartman (Bowes and Bowes, 
10s 6d). These studies in mod- 
ern European literature and 
thought are an excellent ven- 
ture with a high standard of 
seriousness and clarity. The 
present contribution is well up 
to form, dealing with a man 
whose three revolutionary wars 
and present position in De 
Gaulle’s government constitute 
a novelist with a difference—a 
neo-Elizabethan who puts his 
ideas into practice. The intellec- 
tual achievement is twofold: as 
leading architect between the 
Wars of the political novel; as 
post-War publicist for the im- 
portance of visual art. Mr Hart- 
man’s discussion of the novels 
is perhaps a little long, piece- 
meal and over-concerned with 
plots. The reviewer would like 
a shade more relationship with 
Malraux’s own life and non- 
functional thought, but others 
will welcome the chronological 
thoroughness. The books are 
certainly no mere literature and 
the architectonic vigour of ‘La 
Condition Humaine’ lives up to 
the philosophic scope of its title. 

But there are several con- 
siderable novelists today and 
only one who has joined the 
front rank of art writing. In his 
Psychology of Art and Meta- 
morphose des Dieux Malraux 
propounds that modern photo- 
graphy forms a museum with- 
out walls, that art is an anti- 
mimesis, and that our first truly 
agnostic culture is yet linked a 
world beyond the world of 
appearances. 


THE VOICE OF POETRY IN 
THE CONVERSATION OF 
MANKIND, by Michael Oake- 
shott (Bowes and Bowes, 10s 6d). 
Part of this essay was delivered 
by Professor Michael Oakeshott 
as the Ludwig Mond Lecture 
in the University of Manchester 


early in 1959. Professor Oake- 
shott, who of course is well- 
known as the holder of the chair 
in Political Science at London 
University, argues here that the 
place of poetry in human life 
has become ambiguous. This, 
he asserts, is firstly because 
human intercourse is usually 
understood in a manner that ex- 
cludes poetry, and secondly be- 
cause commerce and _ science 
now occupy the greater part of 
our attention. Professor Oake- 
shott ranges far and wide in 
support of his contentions. He 
asks the reader to re-examine. 
with him, the basic values of 
Western civilization and the as- 
sumptions of our educational 
system. In doing so he manages 
to be both profoundly serious 
and readable. 


ONE-WAY SONG, by Wynd- 
ham Lewis (Methuen, 15s). This 
poem of two thousand lines 
(first published 1933) is in three 
main sections, with ‘Engine 
Fight-Talk’ as its pugnacious 
prologue and a short ‘Envoi’ to 
close. The ‘Song of the Militant 
Romance’ is a statement of the 
romantic attitude in art. We 
hear the erupting of obsolete 
vocables, the bellow of sheer 
blarney loudest lunged, all that 
is half-uttered, a general forsak- 
ing of syntax and the classic 
canon. The lines often remind 
one of Browning, Kipling, and 
Pound. They are rhymed and 
easy to read because of the 
vehement punch. But the mean- 
ing takes some working out. 
The book is attractively pro- 
duced and embellished by some 
of the poet’s rockily idiosyn- 
cratic drawings. 


BERENSON, by Sylvia Sprigge 
(Allen and Unwin, 35s). The 
writer came to know her sub- 
ject well during his last ten 
years and she has imparted the 
kind of leisurely graciousness 
that is appropriate. The artistic 
capacity of leaving out enables 
us to savour the salient mo- 
ments of those ninety years 
devoted connoisseurship. We 
are given enough fully to feel 
the boyhood in a Lithuanian 
ghetto, the culture of Victorian 


sages contained in the Old Cor- 
ner Bookstore at Boston, the 
heady excitements of Harvard 
in the ’eighties, and finally the 
lures of the old world which 
culminate in the idyllic Tuscan 
beauties of I Tatti. In course 
of reading we really do become 
acquainted with this man who 
carried such presence and capa- 
city to kindle. We are assured 
also of his integrity, and here 
many readers may be relieved 
of an anti-esthetic prejudice. 
Pater supremely and Winckel- 
man to a lesser extent were 
Berenson’s gurus. We learn in a 
new way what it means to take 
art seriously. George Eliot also 
exerted her influence—‘the first 
to present me with the idea that 
art-values deserved as much 
consideration as those of life or 
of morals’. Pater and George 
Eliot in the same breath—that 
should blow away some depart- 
mental cobwebs. 


TOLSTOY, by Theodore Red- 
path (Bowes and Bowes, 10s 6d). 
There is a good survey in three 
main chapters: ideas, fiction, 
and formative influences. Dr 
Redpath caters well for the Slav 
specialist in his annotated bib- 
liography, but he talks clearly 
and eloquently to the general 
reader who tends to undervalue 
Tolstoy’s importance in belated 
reaction to the pre-First-War 
generation. War and _ Peace, 
Anna Karenina—it is true that 
these do not abide our question, 
but the ‘seriousness and fine tex- 
ture of the thinking’ in ethical 
works such as A Confession or 
What Then Must We Do? have 
not been duly appreciated. Tol- 
stoy is admittedly a founder of 
modern crankiness, strangely 
mixing the profound and the 
absurd, but he is none the less 
a thinker to be reckoned with. 
‘Life was the most potent of all 
influences on Tolstoy. He 
watched people sharply. He 
read history closely. He was 


acutely aware of his own 
stream of ‘consciousness and 
analysed it mercilessly’. This 


book has special value in show- 
ing a great mind’s_ struggle 
between moral convictions and 
imaginative sympathies. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








THE HUMANIST BATTLE 


Sir,—Mrs A. Szture recom- 
mends that we ‘sit back and 
watch’ how the Catholics do 
things, and that we ‘keep Mrs 
Knight off the air’ on the 
ground that it is no good win- 
ning an argument if we create 
antagonism. 

I rub my eyes and wonder! 
Has any argument ever been 
won without creating antagon- 


ism? Voltaire, Paine, Carlile, 
Bradlaugh, J. M. Robertson, 
McCabe created antagonism 


enough; yet who would deny 
their services to humanism? 
Mrs Szturc’s quarrel seems to 
be with life, which is always a 
struggle. 

And are we really to ‘sit back 
and watch’ while the Catholics 
nobble the Press and the BBC, 
pinch our money for their 
schools, sabotage family limita- 
tion, hot up the cold war, and 
prepare to blow up the world 
ad majorem Dei gloriam? We 
want new Voltaires and Paines 
and McCabes; and the job of 
the humanist movement is to 
find them and provide them 
with a_ platform— ARCHIBALD 
ROBERTSON, Oxford. 


Sir,—I am personally very 
much against Roman Catholi- 
cism, but as.far as I can judge 
Senator Kennedy appears to be 
one of the best candidates for 
the American Presidency. Yet 
Mr Hector Hawton has no hesi- 
tation in saying ‘I hope it [the 
storm over birth control] will 
spoil his chances’. Would he 
prefer Nixon? Such blind in- 
tolerance is rather astonishing 
in a_ rationalist—P. DENIS 
GoopaLL, Basingstoke. 


Sir,—As a_ secularist and 
atheist I always find The 
Humanist of tremendous _in- 
terest and value. As always, one 
of the most interesting features 
is ‘Letters to the Editor’. Two 
letters in your Marsh issue 
entertained, appalled, and dis- 
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mayed me. Mrs A. Szturc—I 
put her down as a doubting 
churchgoer on the verge of very 
reverent agnosticism—does not 
believe in being beastly to the 
Catholics. How they must rub 
their hands in the hope of more 
‘humanists’ of her ilk, And poor 
Mrs Knight—how often has she 
been on the air anyway? Per- 
sonally, I feel she should be on 
the air and television at least 
once a week. 

Like Mr G. W. Hardy, I, too, 
am ‘distressed’. But I am dis- 
tressed because it was only 
when a person to whom he 
had introduced The Humanist 
pointed out what appeared to 
be its function that Mr Hardy 
saw, too. Surely Mr Hardy 
could ‘see’ for himself? 

Why on earth it is only ‘the 
sad, humourless, and faithless’ 
who try to disprove the exis- 
tence of God is beyond me. Life 
is so full, so rich, so interesting 
—why, oh why, do so many 
worry over a myth? I, as an 
atheist, am happy, contented 
and am concerned, even more 
concerned than the Christians I 
know, about the ills of this 
world. 

America is called a country 
of churchgoers, and a more 
decadent way of life has never 
been seen since the days of the 
Roman Empire. And how many 
agnostics and atheists are found 
in our prisons? Precious few. 

Mrs Szturc would perhaps be 
shocked if she read some of the 
speeches by Roman Catholic 
bishops in America. Freedom, 
tolerance? These words do not 
exist for Roman _ Catholics. 
Does Mrs Szturc not realize 
that Roman Catholicism is anti- 
Russian only because. of 
Russia’s atheism? A course of 
Paine, Bradlaugh, and McCabe 
is highly recommended, not for- 
getting that excellent volume, 
The Thinker’s Handbook.— 
G. H. Hey, Solihull, War. 


Sir,—I am interested in this 
inexplicable aversion to _ the 
word ‘dogma’. Could it be that 
its long usage by the Church 
has made it intellectually un. 
acceptable? 

It appears that Mr A. W, 
Reid (February issue) advocates 
an ill - organized hedonistic 
rabble in place of humanism, 
Where would humanism, or any 
philosophy, stand without a cer- 
tain set of ideas and concrete 
criteria? While we may be dog- 
matic at times, we can always 
back these assertions to the hilt 
with logic or scientific know- 
ledge. It is the belief of every 
humanist worth his salt that one 
day our way of life will replace 
Christianity. How, then, can we 
possibly hope to achieve this 
unless we are fully united and 
know exactly what we are talk- 
ing about? 

Finally, I do not think Mr 
Reid can be a very loyal sup- 
porter of our movement if he is 
not even interested in defining 
it—T. Driver, W. Germany. 


Bishop Berkeley 


Sir,—Many years ago I came 
across the following lines (I 
quote from memory): 

An undergraduate said: ‘God 

Must think it exceedingly odd 
That this sycamore tree 
Just ceases to be 
When there’s no one about 
in the quad.’ 
Next day he received a letter: 
Dear Sir, 
Your astonishment’s odd; 
I’m always about in the quad. 
So the sycamore tree 
Still continues to be. 
I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
God. 


—W. R. Scott, Gisborne, NZ. 
Truth and Logic 


S1r,—Mr Gilmour’s statement 
(February issue) that beliefs 
lacking evidence are empirically, 
but not logically, false should 
be borne in mind in all argu- 
ment. The Christian, however, 
will think he sees a loophole 
here in the humanist front. That 
these statements are not logi- 
cally false does not make them 
logically true; they are state- 
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| ments of possibilities, such as 
‘God exists’, ‘there is an after- 
life’, or ‘there are or will be 
cows on the moon’. In fact, 
anything could be. Better go 
slow with belief without evi- 
dence, or drop it altogether. 
The universe is for us an 
everlasting quest and inspira- 
tion and needs no ridiculous 
brainwashing —W. R. PRICE, 
London, NW3. 


Blood Sports 


Sir,—We are constantly re- 
minded of the need to make 
good use of our_ increasing 
leisure. Very rarely do we hear 
any admission that large areas 
of beautiful, uncultivated coun- 
try are closed to most of us for 
painting, climbing, or any other 
humane pursuit, in order that a 
small but privileged minority 
may indulge, undisturbed, in the 
pleasure of killing grouse or 
deer. The right of access to 
mountains does not yet exist. 

This would appear to be the 
kind of practical issue on which 
humanists might be able to 
unite with the decent elements 
in our society, including, to our 
mutual benefit, many of the 
young and vigorous. If we can- 
not agree about the avoidance 
of nuclear mass-suicide, can we 
at least stand together against 
this minor barbarism? — H. 
Fitton, Chatterton. 


World Government 


Sir,—As a World Federalist 
and a humanist, I would like to 
draw your attention to Federal 
Union, who, in conjunction with 
the Federal Educational Trust, 
have been actively engaged in 
fostering the principle of World 
Government and have recently 
celebrated their twenty-first an- 
niversary. We do not believe 
the conception of world govern- 
ment to be the idealist’s Utopia, 
and invite inquiries of our acti- 
vities from your readers. Letters 
should be Sent to Federal Union 
Ltd, 10 Wyndham Place, Lon- 
don, WI. 

May I state further that our 
Parliamentary group has now 
one hundred and _ fifty-seven 
members in the House of Com- 
mons who are endeavouring to 





promote Federal principles for 
a better world—P. P. NEWTON 
(Liaison Officer), London, W1. 


Crime on the Roads 


Sir,—As a young humanist, I 
entirely uphold the sentiment 
expressed in Mrs A. Szturc’s 
letter printed in the March 
Humanist. 1 deplore therefore 
the space wasted by Hector 
Hawton in the section of his 
article headed ‘Crime on the 
Roads’, especially as he shows 
such abysmal ignorance of his 
subject. As a ‘paunchy execu- 
tive’ who ‘speeds’ 30,000 miles 
of English roads a year in my 
company’s car, I categorically 
state that long distance lorry- 
drivers and members of my own 
happy band are the safest users 
of the road. In fact, if our 60-70 
hour week doesn’t entitle us to 
‘having it so good’, then the 
danger money due to us for 
having to share the road with 
ill-experienced twenty - mile - a - 
weekers surely does. So please, 
Mr Hawton, when you moralize 
use an analogy with which you 
are at least a little familiar — 
R. W. Bourne, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, Leics. 


Sir,—Infliction of punish- 
ment on any person for any 
type of criminal offence is anti- 
social in itself and most cer- 
tainly unacceptable as a 
humanist ideal (Personally 
Speaking: ‘Crime on the Roads’). 
With some temerity, I suggest 
that the Christian way of deal- 
ing with persons who commit 
grievous deeds is firstly to en- 
sure that they are not in a posi- 
tion to repeat their offences, and 
that they are placed in the care 
of people most able to teach 
them the folly of their ways. 
May I take this opportunity to 
say how much I enjoy the 
magazine—it would be nice to 
see it fortnightly —S. C. Monks, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


Reply to Mr. Pollard 


Sir,—I raised my rather fine 
eyebrows on reading Mr Pol- 
lard’s ill-tempered ‘review’ of my 
article, ‘The Parson with a Gun’. 
Unlike the men in black, I have 
apparently missed my aim. Some 
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ABERDEEN.—Tom Fyfe, 176 Garthdee 
Rd, Aberdeen. 

BASILDON (and BASILDON YOUNG 
HUMANISTS).—A. Sykes, 19 Theydon 
Crescent, Basildon, Essex. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Colin Campbell, 217 
Walmley Rd, Sutton Coldfield. 
BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Miss Carew, 97 
Valley Drive, Brighton 5. 
CARDIFF.—W. T. Morgan, 11 Heath 
St, Cardiff. 

CHISWICK.—H. Penfold, 22 Standish 
Rd, W6. 

COVENTRY.—Mrs Brockway, 76 Monks- 
wood Crescent, Bell Green, Coventry. 
DUNDEE.—Geo. A. Combe, Roseneath, 
Wormit, Fife. 

EAST SURREY.—W. Edwardes, 5 Rus- 
sell Hill, Purley. 

EDINBURGH.—Miss D. Swan, ‘Flower- 
field’, Loanhead, Midlothian. 
GLASGOW.—Miss J. McBride, 4 Land- 
ressy St, Glasgow, S.E. 

HARROW.—H. Young, 22 Malpas Ave, 
Pinner, Middx. Meetings at the West 
House, West End Lane, Pinner. 

LEEDS & DISTRICT.—R. Deans, 17 
Midland Rd, Leeds 6. 

LONDON, SE.—C. H. Tedman, 147 
Randlesdown Rd, SE6. 

LONDON, SW.—B. Martin, Mulberry 
Lodge, Barnes Common, SW13. 
MAIDSTONE.—Mrs Mary Baker, 22 
Harple Lane, Detling, Maidstone. 
MANCHESTER.—Arthur Lowe, 5 Gar- 
brook Avenue, Manchester 9. 

NORTH STAFFS.—J. W. Hawthorne, 1 
Fairbank Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON.—Mr Hutcheon, 9 Oregon 
Square, Orpington, Kent. 

SLOUGH.—J. Radford, Green Ginger 
Hollow, Rogers Lane, Stoke Poges. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—H. Feuchtwanger, 
12 Cedar Rd, Thundersley, Essex. 
SUTTON.—Mrs M. Mepham, 29 Fair- 
view Rd, Sutton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 
TEES-SIDE.—Mrs D. Goundry, 5 Sidlaw 
Rd, Billingham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Leslie Johnson, 
Frog Cottage, Murray Rd, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—J. Lewis-Sword, 90 Labur- 
num Avenue, Wallsend, Northumberland. 


BRITA ESPERANTO-HUMANISTARO. 
—G. Dickinson, 21 Gribble Rd, Liver- 
pool 10. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY HERE- 
TICS.—J. J. Quick Fox, Selwyn College, 
Cambridge. 

GLASGOW HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP. 
—T. Bauchop, 37 Bank St, Glasgow, W2. 
HAMPSTEAD HUMANIST SOCIETY. 
—G. Elkan, 42a Westbere Rd, London, 
NW2 


MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST DISCUS- 
SION GROUP.—F. Jefferies, 18 Massey 
Park, Wallasey, Cheshire. 


RATIONALIST ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, P.O. Box 11221, 
Johannesburg. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—London 
School of Economics: David Jary. Queen 
Elizabeth College, Kensington: G. Leslie. 
YOUNG HUMANISTS.—P. R. Crellin. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WC1. 
Meetings every Monday at 7.30 pm. 
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time ago our versatile editor 
suggested that unbelievers should 
look upon their Christian friends 
with ‘amused detachment’, That 
was my intention in the above- 
mentioned article. Alas, it ap- 
pears I failed—dismally. 

One of the points I wished to 
make was that it was a pity 
rural parsons had nothing better 
to do than to exterminate rare 
birds. At a time when most rural 
parishioners were living on the 
verge of starvation the prosper- 
ous employees of Holy Church 
appeared to spend much of their 
time chasing rare birds and 
butterflies, dining with the 
Squire, lecturing village children 
on their duty to their ‘betters’-— 
‘to order myself lowly and 
reverently’ — supporting the 
Conservative candidate, hunting 
the fox, getting ‘tight’, inflicting 
sixteen children on their wives. 
. .. I do not attack religion as 
such, only the canting official 
purveyors of it. Even humanists 
must have their bit of fun! Fie, 
fie upon you, Mr Pollard—what- 
ever that means.— ALAN O. 
SNOOK, Bournemouth. 


The Infamy of Caste 


Sir,—I am not concerned to 

defend the caste system, as Mr 
Cohen’s last sentence seems to 
suggest, but merely to get cer- 
tain facts about it clear. 
' In the first place, as was men- 
tioned in a recent article in The 
Times, Kerala is the most caste- 
ridden State in India. It is the 
southernmost, and _ therefore 
presumably the least subject to 
Aryan influence. 

Secondly, according to Pro- 
fessor Hutton, whose book 
Caste in India I commend to 
Mr Cohen, there are some 
3,000 castes in India. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that so large a 
number, indeed any number 
larger than two, could result 
from a simple policy of apart- 
heid. 

Thirdly, it should be under- 
stood that caste forms an essen- 
tial feature of the Hindu reli- 
gion, and there is no good rea- 
son to think that any feature of 
any religion resulted from any 
secular policy—RAGLAN, Usk, 





Monmouthshire. 
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HUMANIST FRONT, 


the Rationalist Associa- 

tion of South Africa on 
their splendid initiative in bring- 
ing out Bertrand Russell’s Why 
I am Not a Christian and so 
defeating the Government ban 
on the import of this hard- 
hitting pamphlet. Dr Edward 
Roux, of the University of the 
Witwatersrand, obtained Rus- 
sell’s permission for an edition 
in English and Afrikaans of this 
lecture first delivered at the Bat- 
tersea Town Hall on March 6, 
1927, under the auspices of the 
National Secular Society. 

K + * 


Those who think we should 
be more polite to Christians will 
find little support in Russell’s 
plain speech. The following 
sample is as timely now as when 
it was spoken thirty-three years 
ago: ‘You will find as you look 
round the world that every 
single bit of progress in humane 
feeling, every improvement in 
the criminal law, every step 
towards the diminution of war, 
every step towards better treat- 
ment of the coloured races there 
has been in the world has been 
consistently opposed by the 
organized Churches of the 
world. I say this quite delibe- 
rately that the Christian reli- 
gion, as organized in_ its 
churches, has been and still is 
the principal enemy of moral 
progress in the world.’ 

* * + 


Arrangements for the four- 
teenth RPA Annual Conference 
are well advanced and _ the 
names of the speakers will be 
announced as soon as confirma- 
tion has been obtained. The 
Conference will be held at St 
Hilda’s College, Oxford, July 
22-26, and the general theme 
will be ‘Humanist and Christian 
Morality’, with special reference 
to points of difference. We hope 
that everyone who can possibly 
attend will do so. The fee for 
members of the RPA and kin- 
dred societies will be £7, non- 
members £8, and students up to 
the age of twenty-five, £4 10s. 


& ONGRATULATIONS to 


Three years ago the Ethical 
Union opened Burnet House, 
Burgess Hill, Hampstead, to 
provide accommodation for 
elderly persons. Although there 
are no vacancies at present, 
members of the RPA in need of 
such facilities are invited to 
apply to the Secretary, Ethical 
Union Housing Association Ltd, 
13 Prince of Wales Terrace, 
London, W8. Donations and 
bequests will be welcomed to 
meet the costs of this admirable 
project and to assure further 
development. 

x * * 


Mr C. B. Lax, 21a Rivers. 
leigh Ave, Lytham, Lytham St 
Annes, Lancs, would like to hear 
from readers in his area, with a 
view to forming a local group, 

* * * 
Group Activities 

Glasgow Humanist Fellowship, 
Room 2 (Door G), St Andrew’s 
Hall, Berkeley Street. Thursday, 
April 21, 7.30 pm, J. M. William- 
son and D. T. Parkinson, ‘Human- 
ists at Aldermaston’. 

Orpington Humanist Group. 
Sunday, April 10, Ramble, Keston, 
Holmwood Park, Downe, Cudham. 
Meet Orpington War Memorial, 
11 am. Leader, J. A. Hutcheon. 

Edinburgh Humanist Group, 25 
Charlotte Square. Friday, April 22, 
7.30 pm. Annual General Meeting 
and general discussion. 

Brighton Hove Humanist 
Group, Arnold House Hotel, 
Montpelier Terrace, Brighton. Sun- 
day, April 3, 5.30 pm, Annual 
General Meeting, followed by dis- 
cussion. 

Southend - on - Sea Humanist 
Group, 12 Cedar Road, Thunders- 
ley, Essex. Meetings held on the 
last Saturday of each month. 

Leeds & District Humanist 
Group, Trades’ Council Club, 
Upper Fountaine Street (off the 
Headrow). Meetings on Sundays 
at 7 pm and Thursdays at 7.30 pm. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, Carshalton Beeches. 
Saturday, April 23, 7.30 pm, 
Richard Clements, ‘The Humanism 
of Shakespeare’. 

Tyneside Humanist Group, 
British Legion HQ, 46 Great 
North Road, Newcastle - upon- 
Tyne. Meetings on Tuesdays at 
7.30 pm. 
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CLUES ACROSS 
1 — Mister Shampoo! 
( 


10 Lunch for the prodigal? 
(-4) 


11 Was Evans stony? (5) 

12 Cast in in goat-like 

, fashion (6) 

13 Open a restaurant where 
I have already dined (8) 

15 Shoe Harris for stuffing 
(10) 


17 Prima donna anxious to 
make a come-back (4) 

19 Mr Parker’s distinguish- 
ing feature (4) 

20 Diana’s glum mixture is 
nevertheless edible! (10) 

} 22 Parts of flowers (8) 

23 Scene of a famous tea- 
party (6) 

26 Little conflict in direction- 
finder (5S 

27 Pail is not mixed for the 
artist (3-6) 

28 I carve one dint to 
reclaim territory (13) 


opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
received not later than Friday, April 8 





CLUES DOWN 
2 Former deed precisely (5) 
3 Leaders in which carts 
lie (8) 
4 Hi, chaps, it’s a warning! 
(4) 


5 Friend in a race, like 
madam! (10 

6 Circuits (7) 

7 Splendid solitude (9) 

8 They run to 120 apiece 
(5-8) 


9 Its adherents don’t 
approve of 10 (13) 

14 All sorts to make a 
world! (3-3-4) 

16 Catherine’s stale; send 
her down! (9) 

18 Blissful, according to 

ray (8) 

21 Sweetmeat (6) 

24 On with the dance; off 
with the sunburn! (5) 

25 = for a lace-maker 

















£10—Anon. 

£9 9s—K. Moore. 

£5 5s—R. C. Watson. 

£5—Miss D. H. Spalding; 
Wickham; H. L. Blach 
Bretherton. 

£4 4s—Frank Jones. 

£3—W. R. Price. 

£2 18s—H. J. Trueman. 


£2 9s 3d—Dr W. Becker. 
£2 2s—G. D. O. Coates; 


J. G. Haggberg; J 
£1 19s—A. W. McLaren. 


£1 1ls 6d—W. S. Perkins. 
Kerwin; I L. Pierce; L. 


Quee; ss Egan; D. R. 


18s 6d—B. Moss. 
17s—D. C. Outra’ 
16s id—J. M. D. 


Total t 





£1 1s 6d—Dr C. E. Meryon. 
£1 1Is—J. C. S. Wright; Dr S. Crown; 8s 11d—Dr C. S. Blinderman. 

R. McAdam; C. E. Steel; G. A. 8s—Dr W. E. Swinton. 

Laughton; Anon; J. Weston; A. J. 7s 6d—Miss G. P. Kerr; N. Fox; Mrs 


19s—G. V. Dadswell; A. O. 
Grieveson; R. J. Cormier. 


RPA DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Donations received during February, 1960 


14s 6d—K. B. Harris. 
14s—A. Block. 
13s 8d—Mrs A. M. Martin. 
Major J. N. 12s 10d—P. Sonnenfeld. 
ford; A. K. 12s 7d—H. A. Goldberg. 
12s 2d—W. W. Culver. i 
10s 6d—F. G. Cockman; H. P. Jarvis; 
L. Bonvin. 
0s—J. Diplock; Miss D. Caldwell; G. Ly 


1 
£2 10s—A. D. Corrick; W. F. Wakely. Bennett; A. Dilley; N. Toon; 


Templeman; Mrs M. F. Figures; Mrs 
Dr P. Mac- N. A. Bo 


“ ge. 
donald; M. I. am E. = Bissell; 9s—N. H. Lloyd; A. C. Blythe; F. A. 


Ellis; J. R. Kemp; N. Macqueen; F. 


N. . Ken 
£2—H. J. Roes; E. E. Black; D. "J. Pope. Dobson; Anon; H. J. Benadie; Mrs V. 


Howe; 7. F. Durrant; A. M. ‘Clooney; 
W. Ghartey; R. H. Wheatley; P. A. 
Burton. 


D. Clark; M. A. Michelsen. 


eS 5. Eveleigh; R. T. Griffiths; Is—J. G. Jackson. 
Dr W. H. ; Mrs P. T. T. 5s 6d—E. H. Bartlett; Mrs Helen Burton; 


Park; Dr L. “2. c.f, Canada. 


Hermann; A. R. Williams; Cmdr Ian 5s—A. D. Angel; A. G. McLees; B. 


Hamilton; R. M. Cunningham; Mrs H. Whycer; L. Rigby; B. S. Davis; P. R. 
Howard. : West; A. L. Sturges. 
, £1—F. A. Ball; G. H. Mitchell. 4s—M. A. Rubanga; J. Hicks; R. D. 
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3s—R. Ste 
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o February 29, 1960, £292 6s 8d. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
‘The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
word. Box Numbers 1s extra. 


LECTURES 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WCI. Sun- 
days, 11 am. Apr 3, W. E. Swinton, 
PhD. ‘The Phenomenon of Man’ (by Pe:e 
Teilhard de Chardin); Apr 10, Dr John 
Lewis, ‘Man Against Death: The Affirma- 
tion of Life’; Apr 17, No meeting. Apr 
24, H. J. Blackham, BA, ‘Two Problems: 
Youth and Age’. Write free copy Monthly 
Record. 


CONWAY DISCUSSIONS. SPES, Con- 
way Hall, Red Lion Sq, WC1l. Tuesdays, 
7.15 pm. Apr 5, Dr Maurice Burton, 
FRSA, ‘What is ‘“‘The Balance of 
Nature’’?’ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALEXANDER TECHNIQUE for strain- 
free spontaneous everyday living, through 
postural balance. 16 Ashley Place, SW1. 
VIC 1863. 


oe restraints are not necessary 
members write for THE OUT- 
SIDERS" FORUM; non-professional, non- 
party, non-sectarian organization, accept- 
ing essays on widely varying themes. 
Details 3d, from Box H3 
FATIGUE-free integrated living, through 
the Alexander Technique for postural 
balance. 16 Ashley Place, SW1. VIC 1863. 
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SPECIAL EDITIONS 


AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS OF THE 


RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION AT REDUCED PRICES 


Social Change 

By Jan Hogbin. Pub. at 21s net. Members’ 
edition: Cloth, 15s. ‘Dr Hogbin is salutary 
reading.’ Manchester Guardian 

A Challenge to Christianity 

By J. B. Coates. Pub. at 15s net. Members’ 
edition: Cloth, 10s 6d. ‘ This is a very sensible 
book . . . a useful compendium of modern 
common sense applied to many different fields.’ 
Times Literary Supplement 


The Problem of Divorce 

By R. S. W. Pollard. Pub. at 12s 6d net. 
Members’ edition: Cloth, 7s 6d. Reviews the 
current situation from its legal and social 
aspects. 


Go Spin, You Jade! 

By D. L. Hobman. Pub. at 15s net. Members’ 
edition: Cloth, 10s 6d. ‘A serviceable book, 
which is agreeably anecdotal, on the progress 
of women from the Middle Ages to the present 
time.’ Times Literary Supplement 


The Background of Astronomy 

By H. C. King. Pub. at 18s net. Members’ 
edition: Cloth, 12s 6d. ‘Full of colourful 
information, interest, and life.’ Times Educa- 
tional Supplement 


The Direction of Human Development 

By Ashley Montagu. Pub. at 28s net. Mem- 
bers’ edition: Cloth, 15s. ‘An example of 
American scientific humanism at its best.’ 
Times Literary Supplement. ‘Every chapter 
deserves close reading.” New Statesman 


Search for Purpose 

By Arthur E. Morgan. Pub. at 15s net. Mem- 
bers’ edition: Cloth, 10s 6d. Dr Morgan des- 
cribes his endeavour to define a valid purpose 
for life in terms not only of philosophy and 
ethics but also of biology and sociology. 


Man Makes Himself 
By Prof V. Gordon Childe. Pub. at 8s 6d net. 
Members’ edition: 4s. 


Introduction to Philosophy 

By Dr John Lewis. Pub. at 21s net. Members’ 
edition: Cloth, 12s 6d. A simple outline of 
the principal philosophical systems from the 
Greeks to thinkers of today. 


Reason in Action 

Edited by Hector Hawton. Pub. at 8s 6d net. 
Members’ edition: 4s. Five well-known 
rationalists give their personal views on what 
rationalism means in practice. 


T. H. Huxley : 

Scientist, Humanist and Educator 

By Cyril Bibby. Pub. at 25s net. Members’ 
edition: Cloth, 15s. ‘Excellent thought- 
provoking biography.’ The Listener 


The Feast of Unreason 

By Hector Hawton. Pub. at 10s 6d net. Mem- 
bers’ edition: Cloth, 7s 6d. A critical exposition 
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